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Arr. I, —1. Prelectiones Theologice Majores in Seminario 
Sancti-Sulpitii habite. De Matrimonio. Opera et Studio 
Jos. Carriere. Parisiis. 1837. Vol. III. 

2. De Justitia et Jure. Parisiis. Vol. II. 

3. Compendium Theologia Moralis Sancti A. M. pe Ligo- 
R10. luctore DEop. Neyracuet. Ruthenis. 1839-44. 

4. Theologia Moralis concinnate a Francisco Parricio 
Kenrick, Episcopo Philadelphiensi. Philadelphie. Vol. 
I. 1841. Vol. Il. 1842. Vol. III. 1843. 


Tue author of the two works which we have placed first on 
our list is a professor in the celebrated seminary of Saint Sul- 
pice, and one of the vicars-general of the Archbishop of 
Paris. The lectures which he delivered to the numerous 
students of that institution form the groundwork of the learned 
and voluminous treatises in which he labors to adapt theologi- 
cal principles to the altered state of affairs in France and the 
actual laws, and to solve many practical cases which perplex 
the clergy in the exercise of their holy ministry. It is not for 
us to say whether, in all cases, he has been successful in unty- 
ing the knot ; but we can cheerfully bear testimony to his great 
learning and high integrity. ‘The compendium next on the list 
is from the pen of a priest of the diocese of Rhodez, in 
Gascony, and was first published in 1839; but has already 
passed through three editions, the last of which was in 1844. 
[t is what it professes to be, an abstract of the moral doctrine 
of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, whose words are, for the most 
part, retained. In a volume of above eight hundred pages, the 
substance is given of what fills three large volumes of the great 
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work of the Saint, besides his practical manual, called Ho- 
mo Apostolicus. Of the excellence of this work its success 
affords most satisfactory evidence. ‘The last on our list is a 
work in three volumes, which, in three successive years, issued 
from the Philadelphia press, from the pen of the present Bishop 
of Philadelphia. It also is, to a great extent, a compendium 
of the work of St. Alphonsus, especially in what regards mat- 
ters of a delicate character, which the author generally ex- 
presses in the very words of the Saint, to shield himself against 
censure under such high protection ; it being, however, his ob- 
ject to adapt the moral system to our laws and usages, he has 
necessarily introduced much that is not to be found in St. Al- 
phonsus or other European writers, who, for the most part, 
were guided by the civil law in what regards legal questions, 
whilst the common law and our State legislation are frequently 
referred to by Bishop Kenrick. We do not feel competent to 
pronounce on the merits of this work; but not to appear to 
send our readers across the Atlantic for information, we take 
leave to refer to this domestic specimen of Catholic morality 
scientifically treated, and invite attention to a science full of 
practical interest, and which presents social attractions at this 
moment, when the echo of the ravings of Exeter Hall against 
Peter Dens has scarcely ceased, and may have awakened sus- 
picion in some minds as to the purity of our moral system. 
We shall introduce our readers not only to the lecture-hall, but 
to the college penetralia, the lonely room of the student, and 
submit to their inspection what might not be uttered without 
wounding delicacy. 

Ethics, as a Christian science, are the principles of mor- 
als as divinely revealed and sanctioned. Independently of 
revelation, certain rules of action are known to us from 
reason; and a power of discriminating between right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, is inherent in our nature; so that _ 
the nations to whom the divine revelation has not been made 
known are to themselves a law ; which when they obey, they 
do, as it were by natural instinct, much of what is prescribed 
by God in his revealed law, and when they transgress it, they 
are self-rebuked, and condemned by conscience.* These 
principles, written on the hearts of all, are recognized and in- 
culeated by the Christian science, which takes them as its 
basis, whereon it erects a divine superstructure. They are 





* Rom. ii. 14. 15. 
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simply and authoritatively propounded ; and to enforce them 
effectually, motives of a high order are proposed, and the most 
solemn and awful sanctions are added. Instead of leaving each 
one to discover by reflection this secret law, and to unfold to 
himself its precepts, our science lays them down broadly and 
clearly, with their consequences, — at least, such as directly 
flow from them ; and promulgates them, in the name of God, 
to the young, in the simple language of the catechism, and to 
all, from the pulpit or altar. A Christian child, after short in- 
struction, knows, with the assurance of faith, what Plato, or 
Aristotle, or other philosophers, perceived but dimly, and with 
great admixture of gross error, after many years of profound 
invesligation. 

There is an affecting tenderness and sublimity in .every 
moral principle taught by Christianity, inasmuch as it is com- 
mended, sealed, and hallowed by the great mystery of Redemp- 
tion. ‘The Christian teacher does not insist merely on the 
conformity of the law to the dictates of reason, and on the 
propriety of sustaining the dignity of man by acting accord- 
ingly. Neither does he confine himself to the solemn sanction 
given to the natural law by its promulgation amidst the thunders 
of Sinai. He tells of a Redeemer’s love ; he points to the 
cross, and shows the crimson tide that flowed to wash away 
man’s transgressions. Each precept is proposed, not merely 
in the name of a sovereign who must be obeyed, but as the 
will of a Saviour, with boundless claims on our gratitude and 
love. Sin is not only intrinsically base, because contrary to 
reason and nature ; it is not merely treason against Supreme 
Majesty ; it is black ingratitude to a Divine Benefactor ; it is 
the revolt of a ransomed slave against the Lord that bought 
him; itis the ‘* crucifying again to one’s self the Son of God, 
and making him a mockery ”’; it is the ‘*‘ treading under foot 
the Son of God, and the esteeming unclean the blood of the 
testament by which he was sanctified.” 

The sanctions of the moral law, which Christianity presents, 
are the highest imaginable. ‘The philosopher can only urge 
that virtue gives peace to the heart, sustains the dignity of 
human character, gains the esteem of men ; and if he speaks 
of futurity, it is only with a faltering tongue, uttering the lan- 
guage of conjecture. ‘The torments of a guilty conscience 
stung with remorse, the shame and censure which follow the 
exposure of guilt, the wretchedness which it produces, the 
punishments which society inflicts on certain crimes, and the 
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possible evils that may be endured hereafter, are the grounds 
of philosophical remonstrance against sin. Karthly rewards 
and punishments were the immediate sanctions of the Mosaic 
dispensation ; whilst the Christian moralist promises with con- 
fidence eternal rewards for a cup of cold water given in the 
name of Christ, and foretells with certainty that torments with- 
out end await those who transgress and do not penance. 

The Sermon on the Mount is the compendium of Christian 
morality, which is developed throughout the sacred writings of 
the New Testament, especially in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
There is, indeed, inthis divine book no appearance of system, 
nothing that savors of didactic forms, no professed or implied 
design to furnish a complete code of morals ; but great princi- 
ples are laid down, and sometimes applied to particular events 
or persons ; and many vices are specifically denounced, and the 
sanctions of futurity are urged with great force. If we add the 
precepts of the decalogue, incidentally referred to in the New 
Testament, and all the moral maxims contained in the ancient 
Scriptures, the obligation whereof is in their nature perpetual, 
we shall have abundant materials for a complete moral system. 

The science, as such, may not have been cultivated in the 
commencement of Christianity. The Apostles spoke with au- 
thority, and not as theorists. Under divine illumination, they 
prescribed the good which was to be performed, and warned 
the faithful to shun all that bore the appearance of evil. They 
solved the doubts that arose in regard to many practical ques- 
tions, such as the duties of the married state, the use of meats 
sacrificed to idols, and they entered into many other details. 
Their successors, doubtless, imitated their example, when call- 
ed on as priests of God to declare his law, which was sought 
from their mouths as from his chosen messengers. Of their 
moral instructions little has escaped the ravages of time. They 
were, for the most part, delivered orally to the assembled faith- . 
ful, or addressed, we may presume, to individual inquirers. 
The chief documents of that high antiquity which have come 
down to us are general exhortations to charity, obedience, and 
religious fervor, and apologies for the Christians, addressed to 
their persecutors, with some doctrinal essays. As we descend 
the stream of time, authors in considerable number appear in 
view ; but they were chiefly employed in combating error, or 
in expounding Scripture ; and only incidentally or oratorical- 
ly put forward and applied the principles of morals. Ter- 
tullian, indeed, may be classed with the earliest casuists ; since 
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he canvassed the question of the lawfulness of wearing the mil- 
itary crown, and denied it to be allowable, on account of the 
heathenish superstitions wherewith he considered it to be con- 
nected. In the same spirit he condemned the Christian sculp- 
tor who for gain employed his chisel in forming idols, although 
he took no part in their worship ; and he inveighed against all 
Christians who assisted at theatrical amusements, which were 
then full of heathenish allusions. ‘The discourses of all the 
Fathers abound with moral lessons, and with invectives against 
the gross vices of the day. With intrepid zeal Chrysostom 
denounced the luxury of the Empress Eudoxia, and of females 
generally, and exposed the wanton waste of precious metal 
employed for the meanest purposes, whilst the poor of Christ 
were perishing. Ethics were thus presented in a popular form; 
but we have no systematic treatise of a comprehensive kind 
which can claim this antiquity. In the writings of Augustine 
we have the like oratorical exposition of moral duties, and in- 
vectives against breaches of the Christian law, with a treatise 
on falsehood, and the solution of some special cases. At a 
much later period, when the diligence of theologians had me- 
thodically arranged what was written in a desultory manner in 
defence of the doctrines of Christianity, the moral code was 
likewise reduced to order, and its parts were presented in the 
like close and combined form ; both which important services, 
cost what it may to our pride to make the humiliating acknow]- 
edgment, we owe to the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. The 
fuller development of ethics is, indeed, still more recent ; but 
it may be doubted whether the investigation of so many possi- 
ble cases, attended as it has been with the hazarding of many 
dangerous opinions, has added much to the simple beauty of 
the moral system found in the writings of St. Thomas of 
Aquin. Let, however, the meed of praise be given to the 
mariners to whose enterprise and observation the modern navi- 
gator is indebted for the knowledge of each small isle, rock, 
and shoal, each gulf, current, and eddy, which are now so 
minutely marked on the well dotted chart. This takes nothing 
from the merit of those who first ventured on the broad ocean, 
trusting to the compass, and furnished with the mere elements 
of nautical science. Much less can the labors of modern di- 
vines in the detailed application of moral principles detract 
from the praise due to the luminous simplicity and great com- 
prehensiveness of the moral system taught by the Medieval 
doctors. 
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The connection between this science and sacramental con- 
fession is manifest ; since the office of confessor is that of judge 
and physician, and the judge must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the law, the physician must have studied attentively 
the maladies to which man is liable. Hence, the study of 
casuistry, as practical ethics are called, has been almost wholly 
neglected by those sects which have expunged penance from 
the list of the sacraments. Jeremy Taylor, after a weak 
apology for the want of books of cases of conscience in his 
communion, points to the true cause. ‘‘ It is not to be de- 
nied,” he observes, ‘‘ but the careless and needless neglect of 
receiving private confessions hath been too great a cause of 
our not providing materials apt for so pious and useful a minis- 
tration.””* But then we may be asked how this science re- 
mained so long unheeded, if confession be an original practice 
of Christianity. The science, in its main principles, was 
doubtless cultivated from the beginning ; since all moral instruc- 
tions were so many scientific lectures (according to modern 
phraseology), although not couched in scholastic form, or pre- 
senting all practical cases in minute detail. Doubtless, special 
and secret instructions were given, at all times, to the aspirant 
to the ministry by clergymen of experience or of high author- 
ity, and the mode of administering penance was taught with 
the other sacramental instructions, which it was held unlawful 
to commit to writing, lest they should fall under the eyes of the 
uninitiated. 

In the infancy of the Church the study of ethics was neces- 
sarily far more simple than at present. It was confined to the 
great principles of Christian morals, and their application to 
cases for the most part obvious and easy of solution. In the 
progress of ages, new and difficult cases arose, from the new 
phases which society assumed, and from the special relations 
of the Church to various governments. Ecclesiastical disci- 
pline was formed, modified, and changed ; laws were enacted ; 

cases proposed to the sovereign pontitf by bishops and others 
were authoritatively solved; and opinions were submitted to his 
judgment, some of which were found worthy of censure. The 
science Is consequently highly complicated in its details at 
present, whilst it retains the simplicity of its principles. It 
were unfair to argue that there were no law and no judicial tri- 
bunal in the days of Alfred or Edward, because there remain 


* Ductor Dubitantium, or the Rule of Conscience. Preface. 
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no positive records of that early date, and the principles of 
common law are proved by decisions far more recent, which, 
however, presuppose, declare, and apply the great legal rules 
acknowledged since the time of those monarchs. 

The minds of men have been exercised in various ways on 
the truths of Christianity, from the time of their original pro- 
mulgation. These were embraced by the mass of believers 
in the fulness of faith, and were practically exhibited in the 
Church; but the temptation of prying into the unfathomable 
mysteries of the Incarnation and ‘Trinity agitated the East for 
many ages. ‘Then discipline was attacked by the Iconoclasts, 
and the unity of the Church was subsequently rent by the abet- 
tors of Photius and Michael Cerularius. ‘The West, in its 
turn, suffered from the attempts of Berenger to reduce a di- 
vine doctrine within the limits of human conception, and, after 
successive outbursts of error, the whole fabric of religion 
seemed to totter, when Luther, with a giant’s hand, sought to 
overthrow it. Scarcely had the controversial tide begun to 
ebb, in the middle of the seventeenth century, when ethics 
became the great matter of inquiry and dispute among theolo- 
gians. ‘The pontiffs, true to the duties of their high office, 
weighed the various opinions in the scales of the sanctuary, 
and rejected, without fear or favor, all that were found want- 
ing. On the one hand, they struck down the harsh advocates 
of principles too severe for human weakness ; on the other, 
they rebuked the imprudent patrons of excessive indulgence. 

The errors into which some casuists have fallen should not, 
however, bring the science itself into disrepute; since these 
must be regarded as individual extravagances. Wherever 
authority does not guide, reason, arguing from premises that 
seem indubitable, will oftentimes draw erroneous inferences ; 
and the deformity of sin, which, if exposed without veil, would 
excite horror, may be concealed by some adventitious circum- 
stance. If the gross absurdities which were maintained by 
the most eminent philosophers of antiquity, and which have 
been rivalled, if not surpassed, by some moderns, do not war- 
rant the rejection of all philosophy, or a low estimate of its 
value, why should the errors of some divines involve in dis- 
grace a science which is certain in its principles and true 
developments, and is pure and sublime in its tendencies? Be- 
sides, it should not be forgotten that some of the propositions 
which were denounced to the Holy See for condemnation were 
invented by interested accusers, and the meaning of others was 
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artfully perverted by separating them from the context which 
qualified them, and several were but opinions liazarded on sub- 
jects which presented a complex character, difficult of solution. 
It is a singular fact that St. Augustine, in regard to a particular 
case, pronounces an opinion which is now generally considered 
extremely severe ; and on another point seems almost to justify 
what no divine at the present day could be found to sanction.* 
This shows that the holiest and most enlightened men may err 
in matters not decided by the Church ; and it should dispose us 
to regard with indulgence those who, with upright intentions, 
advance opinions that, on mature examination, may not be 
found tenable. ‘The satires of Pascal have involved in dis- 
grace the whole society of Jesuits, because some objection- 
able principles had been maintained by individual members, 
which, however, were exaggerated and caricatured by the artful 
and caustic Jansenist. It is the glory of the Society, that, what- 
ever indulgence it showed to human weakness, its members 
themselves generally exhibited in their own conduct evangeli- 
cal perfection. It is, indeed, the characteristic of the saints 
to be severe towards themselves, and indulgent towards others; 
and only a few years have elapsed since the Church has en- 
rolled in her list of triumphant confessors Alphonsus de Li- 
guori, a moralist remarkable for the mildness of his opinions, 
which some branded as relaxed, but still more conspicuous for 
virginal integrity, pastoral zeal, and all the high qualities of an 
Apostolic prelate. The popular character of his principles in 
France may be conjectured from the rapidity with which the 
excellent compendium of M. Neyraguet has passed through 
several editions. 

It is not, however, our object to vindicate any class of theo- 
logians, but to give an insight into Christian ethics as they ex- 
ist, pruned by the hand of authority from the excrescences 
which spoil their beauty and usefulness. ‘There remain, it is 
true, many opinions of a questionable kind still afloat on the 
theological sea. The chief pastors have not taken on them- 
selves to decide every moral question that has been a subject 
of discussion ; since the endless variety of phases which human 
actions may assume might render this extreme minuteness in 
defining the limits of right and wrong hazardous and perplex- 
ing. It was enough to defend the great principles of morality, 
and their ee to anne am, ana the marin of 
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men whose zeal was not according to knowledge. The free- 
dom of opinion which is left does not render the science of 
little value, since it presents a comprehensive rule of duty with 
‘the highest sanction of authority. Omitting to speak of the 
exact sciences, we ask, What other science can offer an equal 
amount of useful knowledge. with fewer questionable points ? 
Not certainly chemistry, which by undergoing an entire revo- 
lution has not strengthened its claims on our confidence ; not 
geology, with its Plutonian and Neptunian theories ; not medi- 
cine, which, for the most part; is matter of experiment, with 
very doubtful issue, —kill or cure. We stop not to inquire 
whether law be a science, or art, since, unhappily, we know too 
much of its glorious uncertainty to fear its rival claims. Our 
science has broad and deep foundations, absolutely immova- 
ble ; and the superstructure is solid and secure. 

Ethics are not matters of sterile speculation, but essentially 
practical, regulating the actions of man, his words, his affec- 
tions and thoughts, by the divine law. Man, inasmuch as he 
is a free and responsible agent, is the object of this science, 
which, leaving to physiology to contemplate his physical organ- 
ization, and to medicine to treat of his corporal maladies, con- 
siders him as a moral being, subject to impulses which he must 
restrain and direct, and bound to the performance of certain 
duties. Her immediate end is to establish and maintain order 
in man himself by subjecting the animal appetite to reason, and, 
in case nature still. revolt, by influencing the judgment and will, 
so as to prevent any consent or voluntary delectation in that 
which is irregular. Internal peace is secured by this control 
of the appetites and inclinations. Using the goods of life for 
his nourishment and comfort, man abstains from excessive in- 
dulgence, and thus he is not enfeebled by debauchery, or bru- 
tified by intoxication, or disturbed by passion. The disorders 
consequent on the original transgression yield to the superior 
influence of religion. ‘The science, however, contemplates the 
possible deviations from her principles and laws, and is em- 
ployed in devising remedies for all imaginable prevarications, 
as well as in determining the amount of moral guilt attached to 
them respectively. She considers man, in every class of so- 
ciety, and in every station of life, as a frail and sinful being ; 
and whilst she lays before him his duties, she supposes the pos- 
sibility of defects and transgressions. Without waiting for the 
evidence of actual guilt, she visits the high places of the land, 
and marks the defilements by which human weakness may stain 
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offices the most holy. She follows the sinner into the sanc- 
tuary, deprives him of the benefit of asylum, erects her tribunal 
at the very altar of God, and decrees the punishment of prof- 
anation and sacrilege. ‘The walls of the cloister do not oppose 
an obstacle to her scrutiny. The musings of the convent-cell, 
—the whisperings of the tempter that addresses the frail 
daughter of Eve even within the earthly paradise, — are all 
judged of by her according to the standard of Him who 
searcheth the heart and reins. No place is deemed too holy 
to exclude temptation, no perfection so complete as to remove 
danger. With scales taken from the sanctuary she weighs 
each circumstance which may aggravate guilt, or change alto- 
gether its character; with minute accuracy she numbers the 
transgressions ; and with unsparing strictness she unfolds the 
obligations which arise from their commission ; whilst with a 
mother’s solicitude she points to the means necessary to insure 
pardon. It is, however, unjust to suppose that the cases laid 
down by casuists are so many realities, since they are general- 
ly mere creatures of imagination, designed to illustrate and ap- 
ply the principles. It may be that several similar sins have 
been, in various circumstances, committed ; but their commis- 
sion cannot be proved or inferred from mere hypotheses ; 
much less is it fair to argue their frequency from the fact that 
they are spoken of as possible. As well might the character 
of a nation be assailed, because the laws decree punishment 
against such as may be guilty of unnatural enormities. Surely 
it is from the criminal records, and not from the statute-book, 
that the amount of crime should be estimated, nor does 
even the conviction of an individual culprit establish the 
general criminality of the body to which he belongs. If a 
theologian dwell on the guilt of a sacrilegious priest, is it 
just to infer that sacrilege is the ordinary characteristic of the 
priesthood? If he exaggerate the profanation of the holy min- 
istry, does it follow that it is constantly profaned? If he con- 
demn the looking back with regret on the world which has 
been forsaken, and the forfeiting in secret the purity which 
was vowed to God, with what appearance of reason is it infer- 
red that the cloister is the habitation of unclean spirits ? Honni 
soit qui mal y pense. 

Moral theology reviews the relations of man to his fellow- 
men individually, to his family especially, to his country and 
her government, and to society at large. ‘This is a wide and 
vast domain. Some of these relations are of the most deli- 
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cate kind, which many think should be covered with an impen- 
etrable veil, since their exposure shocks public sentiment, and 
the glance of curiosity may bring death to the soul. The 
French infidel affects horror at the cahiers which are submitted 
to the ecclesiastical student to prepare him for the ministry of 
the confessional, by giving him an insight into mysteries of 
which he has no practical knowledge. The calumniators of 
Dens have paraded and exposed in the vernacular tongues all 
that this excellent divine thought necessary to detail, that what 
is lawful and what is forbidden might be accurately discrim- 
inated, and marriage maintained in every respect honorable, — 
the bed undefiled. The tract of Sanchez, De Matrimonio, 
written on his knees, at the foot of the crucifix, with an iron 
girdle around his loins, has been singled out for denunciation, 
as an index of Spanish corruption, an insult to public morals, a 
libel on Christianity. Even Saint Alphonsus de Liguori has 
not mnges the censure of the advocates of decorum and 
morality !_ Protestant and infidel have joined in the war-cry 
against Roman casuists; but is it meant that the law of God 
does not regulate the relations of man and wife? Is it sup- 
posed that the first laws of nature can be defeated without sin, 
or that nothing must be said to disturb the false tranquillity of 
the transgressors? Are crimes which the marriage-veil con- 
ceals from the public eye less abominable before God than the 
frailties of the inexperienced and unprotected, which are fol- 
lowed by exposure and shame? Whoever entertains such 
views forgets what St. Paul has said to inculcate the duties of 
the married state,* and what Moses has recorded respecting 
the punishment of their violation. Of Onan it is written, 
‘¢ The Lord slew him, because he did a detestable thing.”’} In 
times of primitive purity and simplicity, the holiest prelates of 
the Church, such as Chrysostom and Augustine, entered into 
details from the pulpit which the public ear will not now suffer. 
Shall we, on this account, consider all such offences against 
the fundamental law of nature as imaginary, and shrink from 
their contemplation, and in every circumstance affect utter 
ignorance of their possibility or their malice ? 

It is amusing to see Michelet solicitous about the purity of 
the young Levites, on their being allowed to peruse the Diaco- 
nal ; it is highly ludicrous to hear the corrupt compiler of ex- 
tracts from Dens, whilst putting every dangerous detail within 
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the reach of every school-boy or girl, affecting to be shocked 
at the impropriety of instructing the clergy in the like details, 
the ignorance whereof would expose them, like unskilful phy- 
sicians, to mistake the diseases which they may be called on to 
cure. Since the matrimonial relations form an essential part 
of Christian morality, — since the laws are founded in nature, 
and have God for their author, — since the transgressions are 
pointed out in Scripture, and the severest punishments are there 
denounced against the transgressors,— the professor of Christian 
ethics must study them. ‘The innocence of his life, the solem- 
nity of his obligations, and the daily exercises of piety which 
are enjoined on him, are so many protecting influences in a 
study, the pursuit of which, although not free from danger, is, 
under these circumstances, infinitely less dangerous to the Le- 
vite than the morbid descriptions of Sue or Bulwer are to the 
young female reader. Nay, we will say confidently, there is 
far more danger to a youth, male or female, from the prema- 
ture reading of certain Scriptural facts and enactments, than 
there is to the theological student from the study of all the de- 
tails of Dens, Sanchez, or Saint Alphonsus. ‘Those who 
know vice only in the abstract, by studying its deformity, are 
generally remarkable for great innocence and purity of man- 
ners, and are never found, on this account, less delicate or re- 
fined in their intercourse with society. It is not presented to 
them in the pages of the casuist in the glowing colors where- 
with it is depicted in romance, or with the charms wherewith 
stage representation invests it. The tear of sympathy for the 
faithful lovers does not steal down the cheek, nor does the 
bosom throb with high emotions. Adventure, intrigue, strata- 
gem, are not employed to give interest to the narrative. Vice 
is considered as base, degrading, producing wretchedness and 
ruin, the worst enemy of man, and as that which God hates 
with perfect hatred ; its fatal results in time and eternity are 
portrayed ; and is it in circumstances like these that inno- 
cence, which in age more tender resisted the rude blasts of 
the world, is most likely to be blighted ? 

Some affect to believe that the crimes contemplated by theo- 
logians belong to extraordinary epochs, when man was render- 
ed savage by wars, and his passions defied all control. Would 
to God that it were so! Still would their labors have their 
value, because suited to circumstances which may somewhere 
exist, and may sooner or later occur among ourselves. But, 
alas! what is man everywhere, and at all times? ‘Truly an 
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irrational animal, — a weak and corrupt being, with beastly pro- 
pensities. What crime has been committed at any period of 
the world, and in any state of society, that does not find a 
parallel in the criminal records or the newspaper reports of mod- 
ern times? For those who can see beneath the surface of so- 
ciety, and view the depths of human corruption, what sinks of 
vice open to the sight! Moral theologians, then, deserve well 
of humanity, who, instead of indulging vai fancies of human 
perfection, or following phantoms for the improvement of our 
race, have considered the vices of men, and sought out the 
suitable remedies. It is a grand and consoling spectacle, 
which Christianity alone presents, — that of men removed from 
the influences which might pervert their judgment, and engag- 
ed in the consideration of human actions in reference to the 
divine law, that they may guide the unwary and enlighten 
the doubtful in all the numberless difficulties whereby the mind 
is perplexed, and without fear or favor say what is lawful and 
what is forbidden. ‘This is a science of the highest advantage 
to individuals, and to society generally. Its professors are en- 
gaged in no metaphysical subtilties ; they are utilitarians in the 
highest and best sense. ‘They are counsellors whose advice 
is gratuitous ; they are physicians whose unbought sympathies 
alleviate much of suffering, whilst they study to effect a 
cure. 

To such as are anxious that subjects of a delicate nature, 
and crimes that are atrocious, should not be treated of in 
moral theology, we beg to remark, that God, in the ancient dis- 
pensation, was pleased to specify in detail miatters the most 
delicate,* and to’ mark out for punishment unnatural crimes ; 
and the Apostle descended to the like specification in several 
portions of his inspired Epistles.t| From what part of the 
Scriptures can it be gathered that vice is to be warred against 
most effectually by dissembling its existence, and to be rooted 
out by conniving at its growth? Specifications are revolting 
to the feelings of the pure and the refined. Well, then, let 
them be avoided in familiar conversations, wherein the Apostle 
would not have impure crimes to be at all mentioned ; let them 
be avoided in the pulpit, where, nevertheless, in better and 
purer times, they were used by holy and zealous men; let 
them be avoided in books of general instruction, which may 
pass into the hands of the imnocent and young ;— but the code 


* Leviticus, passim. t Rom. i. 26, 27; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
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of Christian morals cannot, on this account, suffer mutilation. 
Its foundations are in the eternal law ; it necessarily embraces 
all human actions in every variety of circumstance ; none can 
be withdrawn from its cognizance. ‘To write on ethics, and 
not treat of impure and unnatural sins, is the same as to limit 
the writers on materia medica, anatomy, or other branch of 
medicine or surgery, to such details as may not be indelicate 
or revolting. Away with such affectation! ‘The moralist 
should narrowly and closely consider every thing that is em- 
braced by the science; and in proportion to the diligence 
wherewith he has pursued his investigation into the depths of 
human malice, — accordingly as he has studied the human heart, 
which no one can thoroughly fathom, and as he has become 
acquainted with the weakness and depravity of man, so will be 
his prospect of success in the skilful treatment of the moral 
patient. Let no one rashly judge the man who, with a view 
to effect a cure even in cases which seem desperate, considers 
crime in all its phases and all its deformity, and familiarizes 
himself with that which he utterly loathes and detests. ‘* All 
things are clean to the clean; but to them that are defiled, and 
to unbelievers, nothing is clean ; but both their mind and con- 
science are defiled.””* ‘The imagination is easily excitea with- 
out any external cause ; an ambiguous word, a gesture, a look, 
suffices to raise the tumult of the passions and dethrone rea- 
son; death enters by all our senses ; but the man, who, sensible 
of his own weakness, relies only on divine aid, may without 
fear unfold the pages of Sanchez, and consider over the vari- 
ous actions that come under review, to determine their moral 
character. ‘The purity of his intention, and the necessity of 
the study for the proper discharge of the office of guide, in- 
structer, counsellor, and physician, are his safeguards ; and the 
grace of God is sufficient to preserve him undefiled. Let 
those fear who court danger, — who let fall the équivoque, — 
who indulge the dangerous glance, — who pore over the obscene 
tale, — who in the crowded theatre, with excited minds, view 
at one moment the syrens in gaudy array, at another the suc- 
cessful intrigue invested with all the charms of happiness. 
They are not the persons to warn the theological student of 
the dangers attendant on the study of moral points in the 
silence and solitude of his retreat. 

We have some doubts whether the title of theology has 


* Tit. i. 15. 
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been appropriately given to Christian ethics, as they do not 
immediately regard God ; but we are not disposed to be over- 
fastidious in this respect, especially as it serves to mark the 
sublime character of the science. Our friends of the bar are 
highly eloquent when they undertake to describe the excel- 
lence of the law, of which, borrowing the words of Hooker, 
they say, ‘* Her seat is the bosom of God.” Of the common 
law they speak in raptures, as most comprehensive, there being 
no such thing as casus non previsus, a case for which ade- 
quate provision is not found in it. Of course we bow assent, 
but at the same time we assert the superior claims of the moral 
science. ‘The law, technically so called, determines only the 
external relations of society, — binds to acts of duty, enforces 
external rights, and punishes transgression. Its sanctions are 
human and earthly, and limited to time. Our science is emi- 
nently celestial in her origin, comprehensive in her application, 
and her sanctions are divine and eternal. ‘The law, in what- 
ever sense it may be said to be derived from the eternal rule of 
righteousness, does not always harmonize with it, or enforce 
its dictates. In consequence of its general character, it often 
fails in individual instances, and, by a tenacious adherence to 
rule, it leaves wrong without redress, and right unsupported. 
Its application depends much on momentary influences brought 
to bear on the judges; and generally it cannot be effectually 
applied to some whose station seems privileged. Christian 
ethics are essentially based on right and justice, and in no case 
are controlled by technicalities to the prejudice of equity. 
The science presents general principles which admit of no de- 
viation ; but the circumstances of particular cases may cause a 
combination of principles which will necessarily result in the 
triumph of right. She literally and absolutely comprehends all 
cases, —all the actions of men of every class from the begin- 
ning to the end of time, the rich and poor, the noble and the 
lowly, the learned and the ignorant, are bound by her author- 
ity. She admits no privileged caste, no individual exemption. 
The monarch is subject to her rule equally as the poorest slave. 
Where the law fails by reason of the imperfection of its lan- 
guage, or the secrecy of the crime, or other cause, ethics re- 
view the act, censure it, affix the penalty, and put the seal of 
the Sovereign Judge to the sentence. ‘The prejudices of so- 
ciety and many local influences often interfere with the admin- 
istration of justice, but have no control over the Christian 
moralist. Las Casas, in the court of Spain, condemned op- 
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pression ; Soto, in her schools, repeated the eternal principles 
of justice, as Aquinas, ages before, had expounded them. 
The rule of Christian ethics is not self-interest, which corrupts 
the judgment, or public opinion, which establishes a superficial 
and false morality. No individual, however exalted, no ma- 
jority of votes, however overwhelming, can change a particle 
of this code, which admits neither of repeal nor of modifica- 
tion. It survives the overthrow of dynasties ; it loses noth- 
ing by revolutions; it pervades all forms of society, and claims 
dominion over the children of the forest, the barbarian, and the 
savage. Where no herald proclaims the mandates of this 
daughter of the Eternal, she whispers them to the conscience 
of the lonely wanderer; where no officer of justice enforces 
her laws, she punishes transgression by the sting of remorse 
and the anticipations of future woe. 

We have, no doubt, wearied the patience and wounded the 
sensibilities of many of our readers ; but the importance of 
making known the true character of Catholic morality must 
plead our apology. Deceive ourselves as we may, ‘‘ God is 
not mocked.’’ Christian ethics do not consist in fine phrases, 
addressed to ears polite, in a flowery sermon, or a popular 
essay ; but they are plain and stern rules of conduct, derived 
from the eternal and divine law, and governing man in all his 
most secret actions and thoughts. Others may practise the 
art of adorning sepulchres which are full of corruption ; but 
this science explores unsparingly the secret maladies which 
prey on the moral constitution, and labors for their cure. She 
is contented with no fruits, however specious to behold, unless 
the core be sound. Donations for works of charity, zeal to 
spread the faith, religious exercises practised with assiduity, 
are not sufficient for her demands. Order must be established 
within ; the eye of the intention must be purified, that the whole 
body may be lightsome. It is of no avail that we come up to 
the standard of public morals, and that our earriage in society 
be free from censure, and our good works elicit praise. If one 
vice lurk in the heart, — if one passion be secretly indulged, no 
matter whether it be lust, avarice, or ambition, — if we be self- 
righteous, — if our justice surpass not that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, — we cannot enter into the kingdom ‘of heaven. 
Those who are serious in the affair of their salvation will not 
easily complain of the minuteness or indelicacy of Catholic 
theologians, and will rather feel benefited when they can pe- 
ruse, in their own language, the most important points of prac- 
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tical duty, such as may be found in the excellent work with an 
humble title, The Poor Man’s Catechism. The rich will 
be judged by the same standard as the poor man. The voice 
of flatterers will at length cease to delude men into the opin- 
ion of their own innocence, merely because they shrink from 
scrutinizing their guilt ; they will learn to judge themselves, that 
they may escape condemnation ; and the purity, beauty, and 
perfection of the Christian character will appear, not in affect- 
ed delicacy or ignorance, but in the deep, solid, and uniform 
sense of duty, displayed in the secrecy of domestic life no 
less than in the public walks of society. 


Art. II.— The Shortest Way to end Disputes about Religion. 
In two Parts. By Rosert Mannine. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 1846. 12mo. pp. 296. 


We welcome a new American edition of Manning’s Shortest 

Way with much pleasure. It is a work which.was originally 
published in the early part of the reign of George the First, 
but is as well adapted to the state of religious controversy now 
as it was then. It is written in a free and easy style, with now 
and then a pleasant touch of humor. It seizes and states with 
great truth and distinctness the real questions at issue between 
us and Protestants, and sustains the positions it assumes with 
proofs and arguments which must be conclusive to every honest 
and intelligent mind sincerely bent on ascertaining the one true 
religion. We can unreservedly commend it to our Protestant 
readers generally, and, if they will honestly and diligently study 
it, we are sure they will not fail to be convinced that our bless- 
ed Lord has in very deed founded a church with authority to 
teach, and that this church is the one in communion with the 
See of Rome. 

We regard it as an especial merit of this little work, that it 
places the controversy between Catholics and Protestants on 
its true ground, and confines it to the real questions open for 
discussion between them. The only questions really open for 
discussion between them are, Has our Lord actually estab- 
lished a church with authority to teach? and, if so, Is this 
church the Roman Catholic or some other church? The 
VOL. III. NO. I. 20 
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particular doctrines we hold we cannot discuss with Protes- 
tants ; because we hold no particular doctrines as doctrines of 
revelation which we believe or can establish independently of 
the authority of the Church teaching them. ‘That authority, if 
established, forecloses all’ debate on particular questions ; for, 
if established, it is good authority for whatever the Church 
teaches. As Catholics, then, we have done all, when we have 
established that authority. Protestants have made no progress 
in refuting us, till they have set that authority aside ; and they 
can set it aside only by maintaining either that our Lord has 
established no church with authority to teach, or by showing 
that the church he has established is not the Roman Catholic 
Church, but some other church. 

The infallibility of the Church can be no special question ; 
for it is necessarily implied in the divine authority of the 
Church. ‘The divine commission to teach necessarily carries 
with it the divine pledge of infallibility in teaching. It is re- 
pugnant to reason to suppose that Almighty God can authorize 
a church to teach, without rendering it competent to teach. 
But a fallible church, liable to deceive or be deceived, which 
may mistake or misrepresent the truth, and teach for the word 
of God what is not the word of God, is not competent to 
teach. When we say God authorizes the Church to teach, or 
gives it authority to teach, we only say, in other words, that he 
holds himself responsible for what she teaches, or will own her 
doctrines for his doctrines. But if she could err, mistake the 
truth, and give us falsehood in its place, God could become 
responsible for error, and authorize the teaching of falsehood ; 
which is both impious and absurd. If the Church has author- 
ity to teach in his name, she is his representative, and we can- 
not reject her without rejecting him. ‘‘ He that heareth you 
heareth me, and he who despiseth you despiseth me ; and he 
that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me.”— St. Luke x. 
16. ‘To discredit an ambassador is to discredit the govern- 
ment he represents. We must, then, accept what the Church 
teaches, if she be authorized by him to teach, or be guilty of 
refusing to believe God*himself. But, if the Church were fal- 
lible and could teach error, the case might occur in which we 
should be obliged to believe falsehood on pain of disbelieving 
God. But by no possibility can it ever be necessary, in order 
to believe God or to respect his authority, to believe false- 
hood ; for he is truth itself, and cannot deceive or be deceiv- 
ed. If, then, he has founded a church, and authorized it to 
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teach, it must be able to teach infallibly. The question of in- 
fallibility loses itself, then, in the question of the divine commis- 
sion or authority of the Church. The divine authority estab- 
lished, the infallibility must be conceded. 

Nor can there be any serious or protracted dispute, if it be 
conceded that Almighty God has established a church with au- 
thority to teach, that the Roman Catholic Church is the one 
he has established. There is, in fact, no other church or pre- 
tended church which can with any show of reason claim to 
have received from God the authority to teach. All the Ori- 
ental sects, except the schismatic Greek Church, are obviously 
out of the question, and need not detain us a moment. It can- 
not be the schismatic Greek Church ; for it undeniably has, in 
the course of ages, changed on some essential points its an- 
cient faith, On some points, at least, it has at one time be- 
lieved differently from what it has at another, and therefore has 
erred ; and if it has erred, it is not infallible ; and if not infalli- 
ble, it cannot be the church authorized by our Lord to teach. 
Moreover, Protestants cannot set up the Greek Church 
as the authoritative church ; because it differs from them on 


-all points except® one, — the supremacy of the Pope, — on 


which they differ from us ; and it has by a solemn act condemn- 
ed and anathematized all the distinctive doctrines of Protes- 
tantism. No Protestant sect is the church in question. Be- 
cause, 1. All Protestant sects, by their own confession, are 
fallible ; 2. ‘They are all quite too recent in their origin ; 3. 
No one among them is really a teaching body ; 4. No one of 
them can put forth any claims to a divine commission, which 
cannot be urged with equal propriety and force by every other. 

‘The presumption is always against every communion separate 
from: the Roman Catholic, in the fact, that the origin of every 
other communion, as a distinct communion, is subsequent, and, 

for the most part, long subsequent, to the times of our et 
and his Apostles. If our Lord founded a church at all, it is 
no more than fair to presume that it must date from his time or 
that of his Apostles. Consequently, the fair presumption is, 
that any pretended church or communion, whose origin is of a 
more recent date, is not the church our Lord established. 
This presumption must be removed, before we can even enter- 
tain the question of the divine commission of any communion 
separate from the Roman Catholic. But this presumption 
never has been removed, and never can be. And, in point of 
fact, the common sense of Christendom seems pretty general- 
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ly to admit, that, if our Lord has founded an authoritative 
church at all, it must be the Roman Catholic, because obvi- 
ously it can be no other. 

This being so, Protestants must either accept the Roman 
Catholic Church and stand condemned for remaining out of its 
communion, or else take the ground that our Lord has found- 
ed no church with authority to teach. There is no other. 
alternative for them. ‘THE Roman Catuotic CHURCH OR 
No cHuURCH. ‘That these are the only alternatives, we think 
is admitted by the common sense of Christendom. , Intelligent 
Protestants now generally admit it, and take as their justifica- 
tion for not being Catholics the ground of No-churchism. ‘The 
idea of a church formally constituted and expressly authorized 
by Almighty God to teach, to say authoritatively what is and 
what is not divine revelation, is very nearly, if not quite, an 
‘¢ obsolete idea” in the Protestant world. Protestants may, 
indeed, continue to speak of the Church, but they no longer 
understand it in the Catholic sense. ‘They do not mean by 
the term a body authorized by Almighty God to teach; but 
the aggregate of dispersed individuals who profess to receive 
Jesus Christ for their master; a voluntary &ssociation of in- 
dividuals for religious purposes ; or the doctrines, disciplines, 
organizations, institutions, originating in the Christian disposi- 
tions of individuals, and continued and sustained as the means 
of promoting what, in modern phraseology, is termed ‘‘ the 
Christian life.”” The dispositions, may have been produced 
or fostered by the Holy Spirit ; but the church resulting from 
them, and which is their exponent, is of human origin. Jesus 
Christ may have wished to have a peculiar people, a people 
zealous of good works ; and sucha people he has, and, most 
likely, always will have; but it is not necessary that they 
should be distinguished by any external mark or badge. This 
people, or rather these individuals, however scattered abroad 
or dispersed through all communions, may, in a general sense, 
if you will, be termed the Church; and they, from time to time, 
in this place or in that, may organize themselves into distinct 
bodies or associations, "with such by-laws and regulations as 
they judge proper or most consonant to the spirit or intention 
of their Master ; but they have received no formal constitution 
from our Lord himself, and have no outward visible govern- 
ment to which they must submit on pain of being separated 
from the communion of Christ. This, in brief, is the prevail- 
ing notion of the Church among Protestants, that to which 
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all, though not with equal steps, are tending, and which, in- 
deed, the more advanced have already reached. But this, 
evidently, is not the idea of a church founded by Almighty 
God, and by him expressly authorized, commissioned, to 
teach ; for such a church has and can have no teaching fac- 
ulty. It cannot propound the faith and cherish the piety of 
individuals ; for it is itself merely the exponent of the faith and 
piety which the individuals already have. The believers pre- 
cede the church, not the church the believers. ‘The church 
derives its doctrines from its members, not the members theirs 
from the church. It may express their faith, but cannot teach 
it. Obviously, then, a church in this sense is not a church 
having authority to teach ; and the assertion, that our Lord 
founded a church only in this sense, is tantamount to the de- 
nial of the fact that he has founded any authoritative church 
at all. : 

It must not be alleged that we here give, as the views of 
Protestants in general, what in reality are only the views of 
Unitarians and those usually denominated Liberal Christians. 
Liberal Christians, though apparently a small minority, are in 
reality, we apprehend, the immense majority of the Protestant 
world, so far as the Protestant world is on this side.of infidel- 
ity ; and it will never do, in forming our estimate of Protestant- 
ism, to leave them out of the question, or to count them either 
as few or as insignificant. They are, at all events, the more 
consistent and the more advanced portion of the Protestant 
world, and a sure index to the goal at which all, unless they 
retrace their steps, must sooner or later arrive. We see in 
them but the simple historical developments of the principles 
of the Reformation. They are the legitimate disciples of the 
early Reformers, and the Protestant Reformation is much 
better studied in them than in the Reformers themselves. If 
we would thoroughly appreciate any human system, whether of 
faith or philosophy, we must study it in its historical develop- 
ments, and therefore in the disciples rather than in the master. 
In the master the system is still in germ, and its essential vices 
are concealed by the foreign matter which he retains from his 
former life, — matter which does not belong to the system, 
and which it, as it developes itself, will not assimilate, but cast 
off. ‘The disciple seizes only what is essential to the system, 
consciously or unconsciously eliminates all the foreign matter 
accidentally connected with it in the mind of the master, and 
pushes its fundamental principles to their last consequences. 
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Time thus becomes the best commentator, and the latest dis- 
ciples are always the truest representatives of the system. 
Liberal Christians are, therefore, to be taken as the truest 
representatives of Protestantism. ‘They are its latest disci- 
ples ; they afford the historical developments of the doctrines 
of the Reformers, and the historical developments of a doc- 
trine are always to be taken as the counterproof of its logical 
developments ; for reason is in the race as well as in the indi- 
vidual, and history is nothing but reasoning on a large scale, 
logic reducing itself to fact. 

The early Reformers were born and brought up in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, and retained after their revolt 
much which they had imbibed while they were Catholics. 
The system they were able to construct was not all of a piece, 
but a compound of new and old, — of Catholic truth and their 
own inventions. It was, therefore, necessarily inconsistent 
with itself. The old would not assimilate with the new, nor 
the new with the old. ‘The moment it became subjected to a 
free development, this original incongruity of its parts must 
inevitably manifest itself. It has done so. A portion of the 
Protestant world, unable, or unwilling, to subject their doc- 
trine to the action of their own minds, still hold, or attempt to . 
hold, on to Protestantism as it came from the Reformers, and 
amuse us by contending for elements which mutually contra- 
dict and destroy one another. But the rest, all who have 
some mental activity, some logical capacity, and who must 
have some consistency and coherence of parts one with another 
in the system they espouse, seize, some on the old, the Catho- 
lic elements retained, and follow them back to the Catholic 
Church, where they belong ; others, on the new, the peculiarly 
Protestant elements, and push them to their legitimate results. 
Liberal Christians are of this latter class, and, therefore, sys- 
tematically considered, the only legitimate Protestants, so. far 
as Protestantism may be said to stop short of absolute infidel- 
ity. If there are others arranged on the Protestant side, they 
are following in the wake of these, returning to the Church, or 
persons who cannot, will not, or dare not reason, or, if rea- 
soning, want the courage or the honesty to act conformably to 
their convictions. In a logical survey of Protestantism, we can 
take as Protestants only those who are true to what there is in 
Protestantism that is peculiar, characteristic ; and these are 
unquestionably the so-called Liberal Christians. The views 
of Liberal Christians are, therefore, genuine Protestantism. 
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Moreover, all Protestant sects, without a single exception, 
when the controversy is with Roman Catholics, as a matter of 
fact, take the ground of Liberal Christians, of No-churchism, 
whenever they do not take openly that of infidelity. The 
Episcopalian, boasting his ‘‘ admirable Liturgy,” for the most 
part filched and diluted from us, is a Churchman only when 
his face is against dissenters ; he is himself a dissenter, a Lib- 
eral Christian, a No-churchman, the very moment his face is 
turned against Rome. ‘The high-toned Presbyterian, claiming 
to have received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, with 
power to open or shut it to whom he will, in his warfare 
against the Roman Catholic Church draws his shafts from the 
quiver of his Unitarian brother, and only tips them anew with 
a more deadly venom. He is less of the gentleman, more of 
the savage, than the Unitarian ; but both are ranged on the 
same side, drawn up on the same battle-ground, and fight with 
substantially the same weapons. So is it with all the sects. 
Whatever reminiscences of the Church they may retain, or 
contend for in their disputes one with another, they all take, 
expressly or by implication, the ground of No-churchism, 
whenever it concerns opposing the Church of Rome; and 
since opposition to the Church of Rome is undeniably the 
essence of Protestantism, we have, and must be admitted to 
have, a perfect right to take the views of Liberal Christians 
on the point in question as the essential views of Protestants 
in general. 

Protestants, then, cannot deny the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church, if they admit that of Christianity itself, with- 
out assuming the ground that our Lord has founded no church 
with authority to teach ; and it is, as a matter of fact, in reality 
only by assuming this ground that they attempt to do so. But 
have they a right to assume this ground ? We think not ; for 
to their denial we may oppose the living, undeniable fact of 
the Church, herself, existing in uninterrupted succession from 
the very time of the Apostles to the present moment, asserting 
herself to be the Church of Christ, received as such for fifteen 
hundred years from the beginning by nearly all Christendom, 
and still received as such by the overwhelming majority of all 
who bear the Christian name. Here is a fact which cannot be 
denied, any more than the fact of the sun in the heavens. 
This fact is prima facie evidence that Christ did found a 
church, and that she is the church he founded. Now, before 
Protestants have or can have the right to say Christ founded no 
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church, they must rebut this prima facie evidence, and prove 
that this Church, which claims, and has so long been admitted, 
to be the Church of Christ, is not his church. Here is a point 
our Protestant brethren do not seem to have duly considered, 
—a fact they are not at liberty to overlook. 

Now, it will not be enough for Protestants to deny that the 
Church is the Church of Christ, and then call upon her to pro- 
duce her titles ; because the question is not, Shall the Roman 
Catholic Church be admitted to be the Church of Christ ? but, 
Shall she be declared to be not the Church of Christ ? It is 
not a question of putting the Church in’ possession, but of 
ousting her from a possession she holds and has held from the 
beginning, and for the greater part of the time without any 
serious opposition. ‘The question is not on admitting the title 
of the Church, but on impeeching it. The onus probandi is, 
therefore, on the shoulders of the party contesting it. It is 
for them to show good and valid reasons for setting aside the 
title of the Church, and ousting her from her possession. A 
government de facto is, presumptively, a government de jure, 
and must be respected as such, till it is proved not to be. 
The Roman Catholic Church is unquestionably the Church of 
Christ de facto, and is therefore to be presumed to be his 
Church de jure, till evidence is produced which convicts her 
of usurpation. Protestants were born under the Church, and 
owe her allegiance till they show that she has no right to their 
allegiance. ‘This view of the case, which cannot be objected 
to, renders a simple denial of the-right of the Church to call 
herself the Church of Christ insufficient to put her to her 
proofs, or to render it necessary for her to produce her titles. 
The denial must be sustained by reasons which, if admitted to 
be good, prove that she is not his church. We ask now our 
Protestant brethren to produce these reasons. ‘They say the . 
Roman Catholic Church is not the Church of Christ. How 
do they propose to sustain their assertion ? On what grounds 
will they make it good ? They cannot say, as they seem now 
disposed to say, our Lord has founded no church, therefore 
the Roman Catholic Church is not the Church of Christ ; be- 
cause they must prove that she is not the Church of Christ, 
before they can have the right to allege that our Lord has 
founded no church. ‘They have no right to say there is no 
sun in the heavens, till they have shown that what is and always 
has been taken to be the sun is no sun. How, then, will they 
prove that the Church falsely assumes to be the Church of 
Christ ? 
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Protestants may say the Roman Catholic Church is not the 
Church of Christ, — and this is, in fact, about all the proof they 
ever seriously undertake to give, — but their say so is not suffi- 
cient ; because it is neutralized by the counter assertion of the 
Church herself. The assertion of the Church that she is the 
Church of Christ is, at the very lowest, worth as much as their 
assertion that she is not. ‘They are confessedly fallible ; their 
assertion is therefore fallible and may be false; but she at 
worst is only fallible, and her assertion is no more likely to be 
false than theirs. On any hypothesis, Catholic assertion is as 
good as Protestant assertion ; it may be infinitely better, — for 
the infallibility of the Church is not an impossibility ; but 
worse it cannot be. Consequently, the simple assertion of 
Protestants can never outweigh the simple assertion of the 
Church, and therefore in the argument can amount at best only 
to zero. 

Will it be replied that the Church is the party interested, 
and that her testimony is therefore inadmissible ? The argu- 
ment may be retorted with equal, and, in fact, with more than 
equal force ; for she is no more, but even less, a party inter- 
ested than are the Protestants themselves. If- they fail to 
impeach her title, they stand condemned before the world as 
rebels against God, as struck with the sentence of excommu- 
nication from the Church of Christ, and out of the way of sal- 
vation ; whereas she, if she fail in vindicating herself, is still as 
well off as they are, even in case of success. If the claims of 
our Church were set aside, wé should still occupy as high 
ground as the Protestants can. We should be members of a 
fallible church, with no infallible guide, and no infallible faith, 
— the precise condition they are in now, and would be in then. 
Evidently, then, the Church is even less a party interested than 
are Protestants. Then, if they may testify against her, she 
may testify in her own favor. But, in point of fact, we claim 
for her only the right to rebut, with her assertion that she is the 
Church of Christ, the unsupported assertion of Protestants that 
she is not. In a suit at law the defendant’s denial is always suf- 
ficient to rebut the simple allegation of the plaintiff ; and this is all 
we claim for the Church. Her assertion, then, always, at low- 
est, neutralizes and reduces to zero the assertion of Protestants. 

Protestants, then, must go further and introduce independent 
testimony to sustain their allegations. What testimony can 
they adduce ? Will they say, the Church has corrupted or 
does not teach the doctrines of Christ, and therefore cannot 
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be the Church of Christ? The allegation is good, if sustain- 
ed. But how will they sustain it? Simple assertion will not 
answer ; for the Church asserts to the contrary, and her asser- 
tion is as good as the assertion of her opponents. How do 
Protestants know that the Church has corrupted or does not 
teach the doctrines of Christ ? Have they received authority 
from Christ to teach or expound his doctrines, and to say, in- 
fallibly, what they are and what they are not ? Of course not; 
for they are confessedly fallible. But the Church is only falli- 
ble, even at worst, and therefore is as good authority for say- 
ing the doctrines of Christ are what she declares them to be, 
as theirs is for saying they are not. ‘Their fallible authority is 
therefore insufficient to convict her of corrupting or not teach- 
ing the doctrines of Christ. 

But will our Protestant brethren appeal to the Bible, as an 
independent authority, and say, that, notwithstanding the fact 
of the Church, they have a right to go behind the fact, and 
prove from the Bible that the Roman Catholic Church is not 
the Church of Christ, by proving that Christ founded no 
church ? We object to this, in principle; because the cer- 
tainty that the Bible is given by divine inspiration is subse- 
quent to the fact that the Church is the Church of Christ, and 
therefore the authority of the Bible is not sufficient to set 
aside the authority of the Church. But we will consent to 
yield up the Church, if there be adduced a single text which 
clearly and unequivocally asserts, expressly or by necessary 
implication, that our Lord founded no church; though we 
will accept no inference drawn from the silence of the Bible, 
if silent it be, because the Bible does not profess to give a 
full account of all that Jesus did, but the reverse. — St. 
John, xxi. 25. But these restrictions, so far as concerns 
the question before us, are in fact unnecessary ; for, in the 
first place, no text can be adduced which unequivocally de- 
clares or necessarily implies that our Lord founded no church ; 
and, in the second place, there are many passages which 
expressly teach or necessarily imply that he has founded a 
church, and given it authority to teach all nations even unto 
the consummation of the world. — St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
Certainly the Holy Scriptures, as the Church understands 
them, plainly and unequivocally-teach that our Lord has found- 
ed and commissioned a church to teach. ‘The appeal to the 
Bible, therefore, is for us and against Protestants. 

Will Protestants say, the Church misunderstands or misin- 
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terprets the Holy Scriptures? But how know they that ? 
Are they themselves infallible interpreters of the Word? If 
so, they refute themselves ; for they can be infallible interpre- 
ters only on condition that they have received from Christ 
authority to teach ; and if they have received authority from 
Christ to teach, they are a church with authority to teach ; 
which is the fact they deny, since they asssert that Christ has 
founded no church with authority to teach. If they are not 
infallible, they are fallible, and then can oppose to the under- 
standing of the Church only their own fallible interpretations. 
But the Church, as we have seen, is at worst only fallible, and 
no more likely to err in her interpretations than they are in 
theirs. Consequently, their interpretations can never be a suf- 
ficient motive for setting aside hers, since she is as likely to be 
right as they. ‘The Holy Scriptures necessarily cease to be 
an independent authority the moment it comes to their inter- 
pretation ; for then they only say what the interpreter makes 
them say, and the authority which speaks is not theirs, but 
his ; and here is the reason why they can never be that rule of 
faith which Protestants allege them to be. No controversy 
between us and Protestants is or can be settled by an appeal 
to them ; for as we interpret them they sustain us, and our in- 
terpretation must be set aside, before they can be used against 
us. But, unhappily for the Protestant, let him do his best, 
he can bring against our interpretation no authority paramount, 
even on his own hypothesis, to that of the Church. Here is 
the fatal defect of all his reasonings against the Church. ‘They 
are all based on an authority confessedly not paramount to 
hers ; for, if she be fallible, we still have all that Protestants 
have or can pretend to have. We have the Holy Scriptures, 
reason, common sense, as well as they. We may have infin- 
itely more than they ; for an infallible church is infinitely su- 
perior to a fallible one, but in no contingency can we have 
less. At worst, we have all they have at best. We are men 
as well as they, and, man to man, every way their equals. 
Strip us of our infallible Church, we should suffer an infinite 
loss ; but even then we should only be reduced to the utter 
nakedness in which they are and glory to be. This is a fact 
that they are apt to forget ; but, if they will bear it in mind, it 
will suffice to show them that all their attacks are from too 
low a position to make any impression upon the Church. 
They must rise to an infallible authority themselves, before 
they will be able to set aside the claims of the Church to be 
the Church of Christ. 
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There are but two ways in which it is possible for Protes- 
tants to impeach the title of the Church. The first is to con- 
vict her of contradicting in her teaching some known principle 
of reason ; the second is to convict her of having contradicted 
herself, or of having taught doctrines which mutually contra- 
dict one another. No church can be from God that teaches, 
as the word of God, any doctrine which contradicts a known: 
principle of reason. But we say a known principle of reason. 
A doctrine may be repugnant to our feelings, it may run 
athwart our prejudices, fancies, or caprices, and therefore seem 
to us very unreasonable, and yet contradict no known princi- 
ple of reason. It must also contradict reason. A doctrine 
may be above reason, belong to an order lying altogether out 
of the range of reason, and yet contradict no known principle 
of reason. To be above reason is not necessarily to be against 
reason. The Church unquestionably has taught, and con- 
tinues to teach, doctrines which are above reason, and concern- 
ing the truth or falsity of which reason has nothing to say ; but 
no doctrine that contradicts any known principle of reason. 
Even the holy mysteries of the adorable Trinity and the bless- 
ed Eucharist form no exception to this assertion. They are 
above reason, incomprehensible to reason, impenetrable mys- 
teries, we admit; but there is nothing in them or connected 
with them, that the Church commands us to believe, which con- 
tradicts reason in any respect whatever. ‘The Unitarian has 
never demonstrated, never can demonstrate, the falsity of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; nor has the Sacramentarian ever de- 
tected any contradiction of reason in the Real Presence. 
The most either can say is, that reason of her own light does 
not affirm them. | 

Again ; the Church never contradicts herself, or teaches doc- 
trines that contradict one another. She doubtless modifies her 
discipline, and changes her canons, repeals old ones and estab- 
lishes new ones, according to the exigencies of time and place ; 
but she never teaches at one time or place a doctrine as of di- 
vine revelation, which she does not teach as such in all times 
and places. ‘The assertions of Protestants to the contrary are 
all founded on misapprehension or misrepresentation of her ac- 
tual teaching. No real instance of contradiction of herself, or 
variation in doctrine, has ever been detected by even the most 
learned and subtle of her opponents, and never will be. Nor 
does she ever teach one doctrine which contradicts another doc- 
trine she teaches. Even her enemies are struck with the sys- 
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tematic consistency and coherence of her teaching. The in- 
fidel Saint-Simon declares that her catechism and prayers are 
the most profoundly systematic works ever written. 

It is clear, then, that in neither of these ways can Protes- 
tants impeach the title of the Church. They can, then, sustain 
none of the allegations set forth in their declaration against her; 
because they can produce no authority in their support para- 
mount to that which they must, on any hypothesis, concede to 
her. Her simple denial is always sufficient to render nugatory 
all they can adduce against her. Their objections thus remov- 
ed, her title stands good, and they are bound to respect it. 
Every man has the right to be accounted innocent till he is 
proved guilty, and a prima facie case must be made out against — 
him before he can be put upon-his defence. Now, as nothing 
the Protestants do or can bring forward is sufficient to deprive 
the Church of the presumption of innocence, or to turn it 
against her, they are obliged to respect her as. the Church of 
Christ, and are therefore precluded from alleging that Christ 
founded no church with authority to teach. They cannot, then, 
in order to excuse their heresy and schism in not being Roman 
Catholics, fall back on No-churchism. They must either be- 
come Roman Catholics or fall back still further. They must 
deny the authority of Jesus Christ himself, and fall back on 
InripeLity. Tue Roman Carnoric Cuurcu or Inrt- 
DELITY, — these, in the last analysis, are, after all, the only 
possible alternatives, as we have shown, from a different point 
of view, on more occasions than one. 

No doubt, this conclusion is offensive to our Protestant 
friends, and we would gladly say something more grateful to 
their feelings, if we could. It is no pleasure to us to displease 
others ; we take no delight in giving pain to a single mortal. 
But charity, as distinguished from a sickly sentimentality, not 
unfrequently compels us to utter unpalatable truths. If we love 
our brethren, if we really desire their spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare, we must not, for fear-of disturbing their equanimity, or of 
wounding their feelings, forbear to tell them the dangers which 
surround them, and the untenable ground on which they at- 
tempt to stand. Men may say what they will, seek to deceive 
themselves or others as they may ; but it is still true that be- 
tween Catholicity and infidelity there is no middle ground on 
which a man who can reason and is not afraid to reason can 
take his stand. 

Protestantism, in the hands of the Reformers, as we have 
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seen, was not all of a piece, but a compound of heterogeneous 
elements. The Reformers brought with them from the Church 
several important elements of Catholic truth ; but these ele- 
ments had and could have no affinity for the new elements in- 
troduced. ‘The new elements were in their nature repugnant 
to these, and must either expel them or be expelled by them. 
The latter would have been the death and annihilation of Prot- 
estantism ; the former alone was compatible with the continued 
existence of Protestantism. The history of Protestantism, 
from its origin to our times, — its internal history, we mean, — 
is simply the history of the mutual struggle of these two classes 
of elements ; and the great and astonishing progress, religious 
progress, of the Protestant world for these three centuries, and 
of which we now hear so much, consists exclusively in throw- 
ing off more and more of the Catholic truth,— Catholic error, as 
the Protestant would say, — and reducing the whole Protestant 
system into harmony with the peculiarly Protestant elements, 
or new elements introduced by the Reformers themselves, and 
for the sake of which they broke away from the Church. The 
struggle of the new and the old, we have seen, so far as the 
new gains the victory, results in Liberal Christianity. But Lib- 
eral Christianity, if it be not absolute infidelity, is not, after all, 
the last result. There is ‘‘ a lower deep,” or a further pro- 
gress, inevitable, before the whole of Protestantism is har- 
monized with the peculiarly Protestant elements. 

If we take up Protestantism as we received it from the Re- 
formers, analyze it, and subtract the Catholic elements retain- 
ed, the remainder will unquestionably be what is peculiarly or 
distinctively Protestant, and all that Protestantism has a right 
to call her own; for we unquestionably have a right to claim 
as ours, and deny to be hers, all she has stolen from the 
Church, or which is part and parcel of the teachings of the 
Church. The Catholic truth abstracted, there will be found 
to remain for Protestantism, in its essential elements, only a re- 
volt against God, the denial of his authority in his Church, and 
the attempt to set up man in the place of God, and to make 
him worshipped as God. In a word, it was, undeniably, sim- 
ply the assertion of the superiority of the human over the di- 
vine ; for the Bible, for which it contends, is, when humanly 
interpreted, only a human authority. Subject the matter to the 
most rigid analysis possible, and you shall never make more or 
less of Protestantism than this. ‘This is it, and the whole of 
it, when reduced to itself, and compelled to operate with its 
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own essential elements. Now it needs no argument to prove 
that this is in-reality, if not in fact formally, modern infidelity ; 
for modern infidelity, in its essential elements, is simply the sub- 
stitution of man for God, — the assertion of the superiority of 
the human over the divine. Protestantism, in so far as it is 
Protestant and distinct from Catholicity, is essentially the same 
thing, then, as infidelity. It is in vain you deny it. There is 
not a dogma insisted on by Protestants, that, when divested of 
every Catholic element, is not infidel, or that any avowed in- 
fidel is not ready to admit. ‘The infidel finds occasion to dis- 
sent from the Protestant only when and where the Protestant 
agrees with the Catholic. ‘This is a fact of no mean impor- 
tance, and proves that Protestantism, in so far as Protestant, is 
only another name for infidelity. Where, then, is the middle 
ground between Catholicity and infidelity, on which one can 
stand ? 

If we turn to the historical developments of Protestantism, 
we shall find this conclusion confirmed. We exclude, as of no 
account in the argument, the large mass of Protestants who re- 
ceive what is given them, and merely follow, if they move at 
all, the beck of their leaders ; because in these there are no 
developments ; but if we confine ourselves to the leaders, to 
those who have labored for and effected some development of 
Protestantism, we shall find that every new development has 
cast off an additional portion of Catholicity, — Popery, as it is 
called, —and brought the Protestant system a step nearer to 
this result. Liberal Christianity, in which, to say the least, the 
Protestant sects have for the most part resulted, is much nearer 
open, avowed infidelity than the teachings of Luther and Cal- 
vin. New England Calvinism is resulting or has resulted in 
Unitarianism ; but Unitarianism, as taught by Worcester, Ware, 
and Norton, has still too much of Popery to satisfy the younger 
members of the sect ; further developments are attempted, and 
we find reproduced the Naturalism of Parker, the Pantheistic 
Idealism of Emerson, or the rank Humanitarianism of our old 
friend Ripley and his Fourierite associates. Survey the Prot- 
estant world calmly, and you shall find very little firm belief 
in Christianity as a supernatural and authoritative religion left. 
‘The mass of intelligent men among Protestants, who profess to 
believe it at all, profess to believe it as a philosophy rather than 
as a religion. But Christianity is not believable as a_philoso- 
phy, till divested of all that distinguishes it, or is peculiar to it 
as Christianity. Men believe it as a philosophy only in pro- 
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portion as they infidelize it, reduce it to mere Naturalism, 
which is to deny it as a divine revelation altogether. Here is 
the grand fact of the Protestant world as it now is. The most 
it does, as a Protestant world, is to take refuge in Liberal 
Christianity. Liberal Christianity indeed! For it liberates 
man from all restraint but the restraints of his own nature, and 
freely gives away all that is peculiarly or distinctively Chris- 
tian.’ 

There is no mistaking the inevitable tendencies of the his- 
torical developments of Protestantism. They are humanizing 
and materializing every department of life. Man becomes the 
central figure of every group. All begins and ends with him. 
Human sentiments of kindness and liberality are raised above 
the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity ; and it is 
conceived to be the greatest service we can render our age, to 
assert everywhere the supremacy of man, and to enable him 
to stand ‘‘ alone in his glory,’’— or his shame. The love of 
man, philanthropy, usurps the place of love of God, and the 
authority of human instincts and passions that of the Creator 
and Lord of the universe. We see this everywhere. ‘The 
whole modern popular literature of the anti-Catholic world, 
that literature which is the exponent and the intellectual nourish- 
ment of the masses, is unblushingly infidel, immoral, and inde- 
cent. So far, then, as logical conclusions confirmed by histori- 
cal facts afford any ground of reliance, we may repeat that the 
alternatives are infidelity or the Roman Catholic Church. _ It is 
the just judgment of God, that, if you will not have his religion, 
you shall have none. 

Is it not time for the serious-minded still in the Protestant 
ranks, who are startled by the developments of Strauss and 
Parker, and who would not willingly ‘‘ deny the Lord that 
bought them,” divest themselves entirely of the robe of 
Christ’s justice, and-stand before God and before man in utter 
nakedness,.to ask if it be not better, after all, to return to the 
Church of our forefathers, than to plunge headlong into the bot- 
tomless hell of modern infidelity? We grant, their prejudices 
against the Church are strong and deep-rooted, and that noth- 
ing but the grace of Almighty God can overcome them ; but is 
not the alternative of rejecting the Church terribly appalling ? 
In the heyday of our youth, with ardent passions and buoyant 
hopes, unsubdued by the world’s cares and vicissitudes, feeling 
ourselves sufficient for to-day and thoughtless for to-morrow, 
we may turn a deaf ear to the invitations and warnings of re- 
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ligion, and look upon infidelity as a light and pleasant compan- 
ion; but as age creeps on, the curls of beauty fall from our 
temples, the lustre of our eyes grows dim, and the world be- 
gins to look sear and sombre; as we experience in ourselves 
the vanity of our young dreams, and find our early companions, 
one by one, dropping away ; or when, with the fond anxieties of 
a father or a mother, we see our children growing up around us, 
and are forced to look forward and ask what in our love we 
desire for them or are willing to leave them to, we no longer 
view infidelity with complacency, or find ourselves able to rest 
in its cold negations, without any shelter from the fickle and 
heartless world, any protection from its gay fancies, its hollow 
friendships, its fatal allurements, and its strange and sudden 
vicissitudes. Then, for them, if not for ourselves, we ask.for a 
God, a Saviour, a temple, an altar, a priest. The French in- 
fidel, teaching his beloved little daughter the prayers and cate- 
chism of the Church, reveals the workings of paternal affection, 
its want of confidence in all systems of mere human specula- 
tion, and its deep and earnest cry, that, if not for us, O, at 
least for our children, let there be religion, let there be faith, 
hope, and love. We beg our Protestant friends who still 
retain some reminiscences of that faith which has tamed 
the wild barbarian heart, which has made weak and timid 
woman dare to face the horrors of the amphitheatre, or joy to 
greet the martyr-flames that waft her soul to heaven, that has 
converted the nations, made all earth consecrated groufid, and 
covered it over with the monuments of its purity, tenderness, 
and beneficence, to pause and reflect well before they consent 
longer to contribute to swell the tide of infidelity and immoral- 
ity which threatens to overrun the modern world, and bring 
back the ages of barbarism and heathen darkness and corrup- 
tion. Inthe name of all that is sacred, by motives as sweet 
as heaven and terrible as hell, we implore them to retrace their 
steps, and seek some surer footing than the slippery rocks, 
with fiery billows rolling below, on which they now are attempt- 
ing in vain to stand. 

But to return ; if there be any force in the reasoning we have 
thus far set forth, it is in vain that Protestants attempt to deny 
that our Lord has founded a church, or that the Roman 
Catholic Church is the church he has founded. They are 
bound, then, to be Roman Catholics, or boldly deny the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ himself in every sense in which it dif- 
fers from the authority of Plato and Newton, Leibnitz or Locke, 
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and fall back on absolute infidelity, which is only another name 
for absolute death. ‘This is enough for our present purpose, 
and excludes the Protestant world from all right to call itself 
Christian. The negative proofs we have offered are sufficient 
to vindicate the title of the Church; but if any of our readers 
are disposed to go further and inquire for the affirmative proofs 
of the Church, — for she has affirmative proofs in abundance, 
— we refer them to the work before us. They will find them 
ample, clearly and convincingly set forth. But for ourselves, 
we do not need them. ‘The simple HISTORICAL EXISTENCE 
of the Church is enough for us. It is idle, with the grand fact 
of the Church before our eyes in all ages, from the Apostolic 
to our own, to pretend that our Lord has founded no authorita- 
tive church, and equally idle to pretend that it can be any 
other than the Roman Catholic. Even Protestants themselves, 
No-churchmen as they are, with an inconsistency to which they 
have been perpetually condemned, very generally admit that 
the Roman Catholic Church was once truly the Church of 
Christ. It is, then, for them to show when she ceased to be 
the Church of Christ, or to admit that she is still his Church. 
They cannot deny her to be still his, unless they convict her of 
having changed. But she has never changed ; no historical re- 
search can convict her of having ever fallen into schism, or of 
having taught at one time a doctrine which she does not teach 
now, or of teaching now a doctrine she has not uniformly 
taught from the beginning. She stands ever the same, the im- 
movable but living: type of the unchangeability. of that God 
whose Spouse and representative she is ; and so long as we be- 
hold her standing before us resplendent in her robes of light 
and love, as young, as beautiful, as glorious as when she strug- 
gled for her very existence with Jew or Pagan, or concealed 
herself in’ caves and cemeteries, we ask no other refutation of 
Liberal Christianity, or its impudent offspring, infidelity. We 
see her standing by the grave of the old world, and at the cradle 
of the new, unmoved, as the torrents of wild barbarians pour 
down from the North, and hear her voice sounding out over the 
weltering chaos they introduced, and commanding order to 
arise out of confusion ; we find her moulding a new social 
world, sending out her martyr-missionaries to all lands, and con- 
verting all the nations hitherto converted to the Christian name; 
we trace her unchanged and unchangeable through all the vicissi- 
tudes of eighteen centuries, the rise and fall of empires and 
dynasties, the loss of one world and the gain of another, as 
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the one grand central fact around which revolves the history of 
the world, and in which it finds its unity and its significance, 
and we bow down our rebellious head and worship. You may 
tell us she is a masterpiece of human wisdom and skill, the 
chef-d’euvre of human contrivance; but in vain. We have 
heard of human contrivances, and are not ignorant of human 
history or human philosophy, and can but smile in your face 
when you tell us she is the creation of human craft and pas- 
sion. ‘Tell that idle tale in the nursery, not to men with beards 
on their faces, lest they talk to you of a strait jacket, physic, 
and good regimen. Behold her, where she stands, exposed to 
all the -storms of human passion and all the rage of hell, for 
eighteen centuries, as young, as beautiful, as vigorous, as when 
her chief disciple returned to Rome to seal his apostleship with 
his blood ; bend your knee, beg to be forgiven, and say no 
more of human contrivance. Human contrivances! You have 
had them. Your. glorious Reformation is but a human contriv- 
ance. For these three hundred years you have had free scope | 
for human contrivance, you have revelled in human contrivance ; 
you have contrived and contrived, rejected one plan and then 
another, adopted now this one, now that, altered it now here, 
and now there, but with all your wisdom, genius, craft, pas- 
sion, aided by all your boasted progress of modern times, what 
have you been able to construct to compare in exquisite propor- 
tion, in the beauty and symmetry of the whole and co- 
herence of the parts, in strength, durability, and admirable 
adaptation to the end for which it was designed, with this glo- 
rious old Catholic Church, which nor time, nor men, nor devils 
can affect, and which you would fain persuade us was the handi- 
work of besotted monks and effeminate priests in an age of 
darkness ? You are of yesterday, and yet your works crum- 
ble around you ; they rot and fall, and bury the very workmen 
in their ruins. O my brother! for God’s sake, nay, for. the 
sake of our common humanity, say no more. Put that idle 
dream out of thy head, return to thy allegiance, and find the 
covert from the storm you in vain shall seek from your own 
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Art. III. — Histoire Religieuse, Politique, et Littéraire de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, composée sur les Documents inédits et 
authentiques. Par J. Crétineau-Joty. 5 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 1844. 


Tue day, we believe, is dawning when justice will be done to 
the Jesuits, the most eminent and useful order of men that the 
Church has yet produced. Hitherto, their history, like that of 
the Christians of the earliest ages, has been identified with perse- 
cution and suffering. Alone, the Order has had to contend with 
more enemies, and more merciless ones, than the whole Church 
together. For not only has it unflinchingly stood its ground as a 
faithful body-guard, exposed to the hottest of the battle, but it has 
been subjected to cruel attacks from the very persons it de- 
fended, and has seen itself sacrificed as a propitiatory offering 
to the common enemies of both. Conceived in an age of spir- 
itual insubordination, and born for holy strife, the Society of 
Jesus, from the first moment of its existence, has manned the bat- 
tlements of the Church with intrepid champions of the truth. 
From the halls of her colleges, and from the depths of the wil- 
derness and the forest, she has sent forth missionaries, theolo- 
gians, and confessors innumerable, the lustre of whose virtues 
was eclipsed only by the marvellous successes that everywhere 
attended their labors. The council-chambers of kings, the 
palaces of nobles, the cottages of the poor, the cells of prison- 
ers, the beds of the dying, have alike witnessed their magnif- 
icent achievements. During the three centuries of the exist- 
ence of the Institute, never for a single moment has its renown 
ceased to fill the earth. Religion, morals, politics, oratory, 
poesy, the exact sciences, literature, travels, history, discovery, 
the fine arts, all have felt its influence, all have belonged to its 
domain. ) 

No task, therefore, we think, can be undertaken, at once more 
delicate and more difficult, considering the important place they 
must necessarily occupy in the modern history of the world, and 
the number and zeal of the enemies that their learning and suc- 
cess have raised up against them, than correctly and impartially 
to delineate the history of the Jesuits. Yet this task has been 
undertaken by M. Crétineau-Joly, and it appears to us with 
triumphant success. Never have we been so fully convinced 
that their ablest defence is the plain, unvarnished recital of their 
deeds, as in reading this work, — the work, not of a Jesuit, nor 
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of an admirer of the Jesuits, nor of a pupil of the Jesuits, but 
of a man of education, of a penetrating mind, of thorough re- 
search, and, above all, of sound good-sense.* 

The work of M. Crétineau-Joly is somewhat bulky, con- 
sisting of five octavo volumes, of some five hundred pages each. 
It is written in a style at once elegant and dignified ; and we 
are much mistaken, if any man of good taste, after having read 
one chapter, could be easily persuaded to forego the pleasure of 
perusing the entire work. 

We translate the introductory pages of the author, both 
to convey to our readers an idea of the nature of his undertak- 
ing, and as an introduction.to a few remarks of our own upon 
the influence of the Jesuits on the civilization and moral im- 
provement of the world. 


‘“‘T undertake a work difficult, — perhaps impossible. I propose 
to recount the origin, the development, the grandeur, the sacrifices, 
the studies, the mysterious combinations, the conflicts, the vicissi- 
tudes of every kind, the ambition, the faults, the glories, the perse- 
cutions, and the martyrdoms of the Company of Jesus. 

** T shall tell of the prodigious influence that this Society has ex- 
ercised upon religion by its saints, its apostles, its theologians, its 
orators, its moralists ; upon kings, by its directors of conscience and 
by its diplomatists ; upon the masses, by its charity and salutary in- 
structions ; upon literature, by its poets, its historians, its scholars, 
and its writers, in every language, so eminent for the purity and 
elegance of their style. 

**T shall show it from its very birth battling for the Church Cath- 
olic, and for the monarchies that Protestantism, yet in its cradle, had 
already undertaken to destroy.t 

‘‘] shall penetrate into its colleges, whence have come forth so 
many famous personages, the glory or the dishonor of their country. 

*‘ | shall follow it beyond the seas, over those unknown oceans 
whither the zeal of the house of the Lord led its fathers, who, after 
having been a light to illumine the gentiles, enlarged the bounds of 


* In speaking thus favorably of M. Crétineau-Joly’s work, we would 
not be understood as indorsing all his private opinions on events involved 
in obscurity, and especially on some points of English history. 

+ The author would express himself more accurately to our sense, if he 
had said governments instead of ‘‘ monarchies.”? The Jesuits always 
support the legitimate order of the country where they are established ; and 
in countries where republicanism, as with us, is the legitimate order, 
they are as firm defenders of republicanism, as they are of monarchy, 
where that is the legitimate order. They defend the legal order, and are 
never revolutionists in favor of one form of government or of another. 
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civilization and science, and revealed to those sitting in the shadow 
of death how beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel 
of peace. 

**] shall study its Institute, so little known, and of which men 
have discoursed with so much love or with so much hatred. [| shall 
thoroughly investigate its policy, according to its detractors so dark 
and tortuous, so open and straightforward according to its defend- 
ers; but which has left an indelible imprint upon the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the epoch of the world the 
most remarkable for the diffusion of knowledge and the magnitude 
of events. 

**] shall not suffer myself to be influenced by the enthusiastic 
sentiments of admiration which the Society of Jesus has gathered 
around it, or by the prejudices or angry feelings which its omnipo- 
tence has perpetuated. 

‘The Jesuits do not count me in the number of their scholars. 
They have never beheld me among their neophytes. I have been 
neither their-friend, nor their admirer, nor-their adversary. I owe 
them no gratitude. | have no prepossession in their favor. I am 
neither of them, nor with them, nor for them, nor against them. 
They are to me what Vitellius, and Otho, and Galba were to Taci- 
tus. I know them neither by injury nor by favor. A historian, I 
rest upon history, relying only on truth, seeking only, by the aid of 
facts uncontested and incontestible, to deduce logical consequences, 
and forming an opinion only after the most conscientious examina- 
tion.” 


The author, we confess, has pledged himself deeply, but he 
has faithfully redeemed his pledge. Nothing can be more sat- 
isfactory to one who sincerely desires information than the 
fidelity and candor with which he portrays the characters of 
the distinguished men of the Society, describes their toils and 
achievements, delineates the most remarkable traits of their 
history, and depicts the blessings showered upon the world by 
their missions and their colleges. And in the brief sketch of 
the labors and influence of the Jesuits which we propose to 
give, we shall draw from his pages, and rely on his authority, 
as we find it convenient, and without reserve. 


This illustrious order dates its origin from the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; but, before entering upon a narrative of some 
of its achievements, we must glance at the condition of Europe, 
as regards civilization and religion, at and prior to that epoch. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era were crimson- 
ed with the blood of persecution. The Church had to grapple 
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with tyranny, false philosophy, barbarism, ignorance, and super- 
stition. Rivers of blood flowed from her bosom, millions of 
her children were immolated, before the trembling nations bow- 
ed to her yoke, and professed her faith. ‘Then she stood forth 
in her glory. The sages of Rome and of the Areopagus were 
mute before the tent-maker of ‘Tarsus and the fishermen of 
Galilee. The cross of Christ was reared in every village and 
hamlet, and glittered in the diadem of the Cesars. 

During the following five or six centuries, the splendor of 
Christianity was doomed to be obscured and the march of civ- 
ilization to be checked. Swarms of merciless and ignorant 
barbarians, from the extremities of the North, invaded the em- 
pire with fire and sword. Some poured in like torrents, ravag- 
ing and devastating the land ; others, wearied with pillage and 
massacre, established themselves in the regions they had blast- 
ed. Goths, Visigoths, Vandals, Franks, all had alike been 
nursed with blood, and all were alike distinguished for their 
ferocity and contempt of the arts. They recognized no law 
but that of passion and of force. Hence the necessity of the 
feudal system, which was established for the purpose of keeping 
in check the torrent of -crimes and disorders of every kind that 
were inundating Europe. This was effected mainly by the ef- 
forts of the Church, which, amid the breaking up of the very 
elements of civilization, and the storms of war, and the death- 
cry of millions, made her voice be heard, her laws respected, 
and her pastors obeyed ; and thus, out of this same feudal sys- 
tem, she may be said to have produced the modern monarchies 
of Europe, and for the second time to have civilized and Chris- 


‘ tianized the world. 


But though many of these barbarians sincerely embraced 
Christianity, yet the submission of not a few in the Northern 
countries seems to have been sullen and incomplete. Hence 
that uneasiness under the yoke of the Gospel, manifested to no 
inconsiderable extent from the very beginning ; hence their 
continual resistance to the salutary ordinances of their bishops 
and pastors, and an ill-concealed longing to recover their 
former liberties, and to become once more desperadoes and 
assassins ; hence, too, those secret societies and mutinous 
combinations, nurseries of numerous and abominable heresies, 
which so often and so deeply afflicted the Church. 

This spirit of opposition to religion smouldered like a subter- 
ranean fire in the bosom of the Church, which at times it heaved 
and convulsed, — and occasionally, as during the pontificates of 
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Gregory the Seventh and Innocent the Third, exploded for a 
moment, till, in the sixteenth century, it burst forth in terrific 
fury, and spread far and wide the accumulated fires and scorie 
of centuries, threatening in its progress again to desolate and 
barbarize the world. 

We regard the great Protestant movement of the sixteenth 
century in the main, therefore, as a political effort on the part 
of the nations, inheriting the predilections and passions of their 
forefathers, to shake off a yoke to which they had never cheer- 
fully submitted. It is a remarkable fact confirming this state- 
ment, that the Reformation, so called, found its supporters nu- 
merous just in proportion as it advanced toward the north ; and 
it is also a fact, that the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarians 
descended from the north, and established themselves chiefly 
in the northern countries of Europe. 

Such being the temper of these indomitable spirits, nothing 
was wanting to excite a general outbreak, but a bold and reck- 
less adventurer to stand at their head and lead them on. 
Wickliffe had attempted it in England ; John Huss, in Bohe- 
mia, and Jerome, in Prague ; each with but a partial success, 
but with a success sufficient to embolden Luther, who was des- 
tined to be the successful champion of innovation, revolt, and 
disorder. 

Martin Luther was an apostate monk, — arrogant, presump- 
tuous, and bold, — with the bearing of a maniac toward those 
who should dare to contradict him. Moreover, he had consid- 
erable learning, which, aided by a great volubility of language 
and rapidity of thought, a voice of thunder and a fiery and 
haughty air, gave him all the qualifications requisite for a here- 
siarch of the first magnitude. It is said that he dreamed of the 
Roman purple, but, seeing it only in the distance, he hoped to 
bring it nearer by making himself formidable. Accordingly, 
armed with certain real or fancied abuses that formed no part of 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church, he set himself forth to 
dogmatize and dictate to the Church, and summoned her to his 
tribunal. She, however, yielded not to the summons thus in- 
solently made, and treated him as an apostate and a heretic, 
and he became what history relates of him. 

Such was the man, who, knowing full well that the spirits were 
prepared and only waited for the word, — knowing full well, that, 
with the blood of Goths and Vandals coursing in their veins, the 
spirit of insubordination and irreligion were there also, — such 
was the man that unfolded the banner of religious independence, 
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and sounded the tocsin of revolt. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations. With the rapidity of lightning, the word passed 
from mouth to mouth, from people to people, and in a few years 
the greater part of the Northern nations of Europe were found 
in open rebellion against the Church. Anarchy resumed her 
empire. War, massacre, pillage, sacrilege, and every crime, 
desolated the nations. Laws, human and divine, were laughed 
to scorn ; spirits of darkness roamed at large, and the Church 
herself was menaced with ruin ; the holy city was sacked and 
pillaged, and the Sovereign Pontiff barely escaped with his life ; 
bishops and priests were butchered in cold blood ; ladies of the 
highest rank, young maidens, and holy nuns were seized and 
violated by a brutal soldiery ; nay, to such excesses was car- 
ried this infernal spirit of fanaticism, that the ‘Turkish Sultan 
himself publicly declared his horror of it, and in the name of 
humanity demanded that it should cease. 

It was at this trying moment, when the world seemed relaps- 
ing into barbarism, and men’s hearts were failing them for fear, 
and the faithful were looking tremblingly for succour to Him who 
had promised them that the gates of hell should never prevail 
against his Church, —it was then that the Eternal raised up a 
host of holy and learned men as champions of the faith. Then 
appeared upon the noisy field of strife blessed peacemakers, who, 
when need was, proved themselves also fearless and successful 
warriors. ‘Then arose a Thomas of Villeneuve, a Bartholomew 
de Martyribus, a St. Charles Borromeo, a St. Francis of Sales, 
a St. Philip Neri, a St. Vincent of Paul, a St. John of the 
Cross, a St. Theresa, and, on the chair of St. Peter, a Paul 
the Fourth, and a St. Pius the Fifth, and, above all and more 
than all, a St. Ignatius Loyola, with his Spartan band of com- 
panions and followers, whose influence on the civilization and 
religion of Europe and the world we now proceed, with as much 
brevity as possible, to consider. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola was born in the year 1491, of noble 
parents. He joined the army and marched against the French. 
At the siege of Pampeluna, he displayed extraordinary valor 
and was severely wounded. During his convalescence, he 
called for a romance to amuse the tedious hours of his confine- 
ment. As none could be found, the Lives of the Saints was 
brought him. The perusal of this inspired him with an ardent 
desire to imitate their holy lives, and with an insatiable thirst to 
become a partaker of their immortal glory. From this moment 
he attached himself to the armies of Christ, and consecrated his 
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life to his service. His religion partook of all the ardor of his 
brilliant imagination, and of all the energy and bravery of his 
character. On his recovery, he retired to a grotto near Man- 
resa, where he composed his Spiritual Exercises. Having ac- 
complished his studies, he undertook the execution of a design 
he had long cherished, the establishment of a religious order for 
the extirpation of error and the conversion of the world ; and 
associated with him nine others, possessed of a piety, zeal, © 
courage, and self-denial equal to his own. 

It has ever been in the order of Providence that evils should 
be met by remedies, and heresies, the greatest of evils, by sturdy 
champions of the truth. ‘Thus, to the Arians was opposed St. 
Athanasius, to the Pelagians and Manicheans, St. Augustine, 
to the Albigenses, St. Dominic, and to Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists, St. Ignatius and his companions. Indeed, it is a remarka- 
ble fact, that, at the precise epoch when Luther publicly sus- 
tained the thesis of his apostacy in the Diet of Worms, and com- 
posed his book against monastic vows in the solitude of Alstadt, 
St. Ignatius was consecrating himself to God in the chapel of 
Monte Serrato, and was composing his Spiritual Ezercises in his 
retreat at Manresa. At the time, too, that Henry the Eighth 
proclaimed himself spiritual head of the Anglican Church, and 
ordered, under penalty of death, that the very name of the Pope 
should be effaced from every document and from every book, 
St. Ignatius was laying the foundations of an order that profess- 
ed, in a most special manner, obedience to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, and zeal and activity in enlarging the bounds of his juris- 
diction. 

After innumerable difficulties, Ignatius succeeded in obtain- 
ing for his company the solemn approval of the Pope, in 1540, 
under the name of the Company of Jesus, whence the members 
were called Jesuits ; and this was but one of an infinite series 
of brilliant triumphs that followed the labors of the Jesuits, so 
long as the world was worthy of such men. ‘They stood forth 
an impregnable breastwork against the armed legions of error, 
and advanced shield to shield, a Macedonian phalanx, to battle 
against the enemies of God; and the momentum of their onset 
secured them the victory. Ina few years, the enemy’s camp 
was one of confusion, contention, and flight. ‘The plague was 
stayed. The thundering torrent of infidelity and atheism, 
which, like an ocean-surge, was inundating Europe, was driven 
back and hemmed within its natural bounds, where it was left to 
roar and waste its impotent fury. Entire nations, that had fallen 
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victims to the maddening delusions of a false philosophy, hailed 
with gratitude these messengers of Heaven, and returned with 
exultation to the bosom of the Church. Kingdoms and tribes 
innumerable, in other regions, where the light of the Gospel had 
never before penetrated, were converted to Christianity and to 
civilization, insomuch that infigitely more souls were gained in 
America and the Indies than had been lost in Europe. 

But the partisans of error and irreligion, restless under de- 
feat, continued to attack the Church onevery side. According 
to Loyola, the points of defence should correspond in number. 
Hence, he digested a code for the government of the Society, 
in which he devised the most gigantic plans of operation, and 
developed them with astonishing sagacity. He anticipated every 
possible obstacle to success, and furnished the means of avert- 
ing or surmounting them. From the loftiest themes, he de- 
scended to the minutest details, solving every difficulty, placing 
a curb on every passion, and seeking in the very extension of 
his institute to give the Church an ascendency, which, in this age 
so rife with disorders, she seemed almost afraid to claim for 
herself. 


‘¢ Loyola was aware, that, on the day of battle, the most experienc- 
ed officers stand apart, in order to watch with more composure the 
conflict which they direct. A general of an army ought, by 
means of the orders that he issues, to be everywhere present to his 
troops. ‘Their movements, their courage, their very life, depend on 
him ; he disposes of them in the most absolute manner; and the 
very physical inaction to which, in consequence, he subjects himself 
augments his intellectual energies. It is he that stimulates, that re- 
strains, that combines the springs uf action, and that assumes the 
responsibility of events. Such was the admirable policy of Ignatius 
Loyola. He dispersed his companions over the globe ; he sent them 
forth to humiliation or to glory, to preach or be martyred, while he 
from Rome, as a central point, communicated force to all, and, what 
was still better, regulated their movements. 

** At Rome, Ignatius followed his disciples at every step. In an 
age when communication was neither easy nor expeditious, and 
when each political revolution added to the difficulty, he found 
means to correspond with them frequently. He had a perfect 
knowledge of the state of the missions, and was acquainted with 
the joys and sufferings of the missionaries ; he sympathized with 
them, and thus shared their dangers and their struggles ; his orders 
were anxiously expected, his counsels were scrupulously followed. 
More calm than they, for he was uninfluenced by local passions, he 
decided with greater discernment, he regulated with greater unity 
of design.” — Vol. I., pp. 183, 184. 
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The position of the Church was indeed a deplorable one. 
From every city, from every village, yea, from every monas- 
tery and convent, there marched forth an enemy armed at all 
points to contend against her. ‘True, she met them without 
shrinking, and fulminated her censures ; but the people, swollen 
with pride, and allured by thesspecious novelties of the day, 
were not disposed to yield to the just censures of the Church. 

Ignatius understood perfectly the state of things and the na- 
ture of the remedy required, and he shrunk not from a contest 
which the number of the assailants rendered so uncertain, nay, 
so perilous. Like an experienced general, he marshals into the 
field the soldiers that he himself had drilled for combat and for 
martyrdom. ‘These soldiers advance, incapable of fear or re- 
treat, as a rapid view of their movements and their victories in 
the different countries into which they penetrated will amply 
prove. . 

England was at this time a prey to the most extravagant 
opinions in church and state. Henry the Eighth, the legitimate 
spouse of Catherine of Aragon, became impassioned with Anne 
Boleyn, and demanded a divorce of the Holy See. ‘Too im- 
patient, however, to await the decision which his own con- 
science told him would be adverse to his petition, he separated 
himself and his kingdom from the Roman communion, and, to 
effect his purpose the more speedily, he set on foot the most 
terrible system of persecution ever recorded in the annals of 
tyranny. The English, for the most part, ignominiously suc- 
cumbed. But the Irish were made of sterner stuff, —and 
they refused to change their faith as often as it should please 
their sovereign to change his mistresses. They continued 
steadfast Catholics. Such a firm resistance did not pass un- 
punished, but drew down upon their devoted country the most 
cruel, the most coldblooded, and the most relentless infliction of 
wrongs and sufferings ever experienced by any people. While 
Ireland was palpitating under the knife of this royal butcher, 
and her sons and daughters were perishing for their faith or 
languishing in dungeons, the venerable and afflicted Archbishop 
of Armagh appealed im her behalf to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Ignatius is summoned, and the holy Father makes requisition for 
two of his Company. Brouet and Salmeron are charged with 
the mission. With tears of joy they accepted the perilous em- 
bassy, and departed from Rome without companions, without 
provisions, without money, like veritable apostles, as in some 
sort they were. 
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In the year 1542, after innumerable dangers, they arrived in 
Ireland. But what tongue can describe the desolation and dis- 
tress that met their eye at every turn? Without teachers or 
spiritual guides, the people were abandoned to penury, to pris- 
ons, and to indiscriminate massacre. ‘The two missionaries 
were without an asylum and depended upon alms. Little by 
little, however, they gained the confidence of the faithful, and 
made known to them the object of their mission. Soon they 
were surrounded by a flock bold as themselves. ‘Then their 
zeal knew no bounds ; they traversed the isle from one extrem- 
ity to the other, shriving, administering the sacraments, whis- 
pering peace to the troubled conscience, animating the strong, 
supporting the weak, encouraging all. ‘The widows and or- 
phans were provided for; the churches were restored’; the 
altars of God were again set up ; the holy sacrifice was renew- 
ed ; in a word, the object of their mission was accomplished, 
and, a price being set on their heads, they were recalled to 
Rome. 

A vast field of labor was prepared for them in Italy, of 
which a large portion had been seduced and corrupted by the 
innovators of the age. ‘The fathers of the Company of Jesus, 
as an advanced guard, dispersed themselves in every city. 
Success everywhere crowned their efforts. Errors were ex- 
tirpated. Abuses were corrected. Convents and monasteries 
were reformed. LEcclesiastics of every rank became zealous 
and devout. Apostate monks and priests returned to the 
bosom of the Church. Teachers of false doctrine and sedi- 
tion were confounded. Hospitals and confraternities were es- 
tablished for every work of mercy. In two or three years, 
heresy and irreligion could scarcely be found in regions that 
had been their strongest holds. 

We have already alluded to the causes that disposed the 
Germans and other nations of the North to receive with alac- 
rity the doctrines of the Reformers. Many other causes came 
in as auxiliary, and, indeed, the doctrines and principles of the 
Reformation were such as to recommend themselves to the 
passions of men. ‘The German States, under the tutelage of 
Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and Carlostadt, and France 
and Switzerland, under that of Zuinglius, Calvin, and Beza, 
soon became one vast political arena, where each one, by dis- 
puting and commenting on the texts of Scripture and the holy 
fathers, attributed to himself that infallibility that he denied to 
the Church Universal. From their vain disputes and disorder- 
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ly assemblies swarmed forth hosts of fanatics, proud, cruel, and 
relentless, unhappy victims to the most extravagant errors, and 
in their turn perverting and corrupting millions. 

The Sovereign Pontiff was profoundly afflicted at the degra- 
dation and misery into which this portion of his flock was plunged; 
and the Emperor Charles the FPafth, hitherto so timid and com- 
promising, felt the necessity of applying aremedy. Lefevre, 
one of the earliest companions of Loyola, received orders to 
penetrate into Germany. He was a consummate theologian, a 
persuasive orator, and, above all, a virtuous priest. On his 
arrival, in October, 1540, he soon perceived that but little was 
to be gained by openly resisting the sectaries, and therefore ap- 
plied himself chiefly to the spiritual resuscitation of Catholics, 
and particularly of the clergy, whose morals were in very many 
cases fearfully lax. He went from city to city, giving retreats 
to all classes, to bishops, prelates, electors, ambassadors of 
kings, doctors in theology, priests and multitudes of the com- 
monalty. Charles, Duke of Savoy, chose him for his spiritu- 
al director. Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians 
crowded around him, and adopted the rule of life that he 
recommended. ‘The élite of the nobility regarded him as their 
spiritual father, and bore with them to their homes in other and 
distant lands the sweet remembrance of his counsels, and the 
virtues that he had inculcated. By the edification of their ex- 
ample they confirmed the people in the true faith, or led them 
back to the centre of unity. 

Le Jay and Bobadilla continued the work thus gloriously 
begun. In Ausgburg, the Catholic worship was reéstablished, 
mainly through the persuasive eloquence of Bobadilla. Le 
Jay astonished the world by the marvellous conversions which 
followed his labors at Ratisbon, Nuremberg, and Ingolstadt. 
In short, heresy and irreligion trembled and fell before them, 
and the faithful rejoiced and took courage. 

Lefévre returned to Germany in 1543, and at Mayence he 
publicly expounded the Holy Scriptures. His lectures were 
attended by all the inhabitants, and multitudes were brought 
back to the Church. * Nor was this all; his lectures attracted 
crowds of strangers, who, from all parts of the provinces of the 
Rhine, flocked to listen to a priest who enjoyed such an ex- 
traordinary reputation for piety and learning. 

Canisius, regarded as one of the most solid and brilliant 
spirits of his age, and as one of the ablest doctors in the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, listened with delight to the discourses of 
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Lefevre, —had an interview with him, — and his vocation was 
decided. Canisius became a Jesuit. ‘Throughout the Ger- 
man empire he reared and unfolded the standard of the cross, 
and by his comments on the Holy Scriptures, and his exposi- 
tions of Christian doctrine, he dissipated, in a great measure, 
the clouds of anarchy and false doctrine that, in whirling masses, 
were drifting over the land, and displayed to the astonished 
minds of men the light of truth beaming from the sun of jus- 
tice. 

Such marvellous successes attended the labors of Le Jay, 
Canisius, and Lefevre, that Jesuits were demanded wherever 
irreligion showed its front. ‘The prince of Transylvania re- 
quested them for his estates ; the Archbishop of Strigonia for 
Hungary ; the Bishop of Breslau for Silesia ; Sigismund for 
Poland. Everywhere, by their illustrious virtues and unctuous 
exhortations, they forced the people back to the religion which 


their fathers had ingloriously abandoned. ‘The Archbishop of. 


Cologne apostatized, but the zeal and charity of Lefévre saved 
the flock. Cologne remained faithful, and manfully withstood 
every effort at corruption. France herself was saved from 
anarchy and infidelity, at least for a century, by the labors of 
Jesuits, who, despite a thousand obstacles, found means to 
establish themselves in that kingdom. It was the Jesuit alone 
who could make head against the rabid fanaticism of Calvinism 
on the one hand, and the slippery treachery of Jansenism on the 
other. It was he alone that dared from the pulpit speak boldly 
to his sovereign and his courtiers, while others dealt only in 
flatteries and pompous eulogies. 

It is impossible in the compass of a single article to enter 
into details, but we have already stated sufficient to show what 
we proposed, namely, that before the band of Loyola whole 
armies trembled and fled in dismay ; that each man in that little 
band was himself a host ; and that the march of irreligion and 
barbarism was in Northern Europe stayed by their efforts, and 
entire cities and provinces won back to the faith of their 
fathers. It remains now to convey a general idea of the suc- 
cesses which attended them in foreign climes. 

Francis Xavier departed for the Indies, and, after a tedious 
voyage of thirteen months, landed, in May, 1542, at Goa, 
the capital of the Portuguese acquisitions in India. Here he 
found religion in a most deplorable state. Among the Por- 
tuguese, ‘revenge, ambition, luxury, avarice, and debauchery 
seemed to have extinguished the Christian virtues: The sacra- 
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ments were neglected ; the exhortations and censures of the 
bishop were despised ; and no dam was found sufficient to ar- 
rest the torrent of retrogression. ‘The natives of these and all 
the neighbouring countries were addicted to the grossest abom- 
inations and superstitions, resembling men in nothing but the 
outward form ; and they who had embraced Christianity had 
already relapsed into idolatry. So great, however, was the 
zeal of Xavier, and so successful his labors, that in less than 
six months every thing was completely changed. The child- 
ren crowded around their benefactor, and with eagerness listen- 
ed to his instructions. ‘Through their children the hearts of 
the parents were reached, and again by their example the very 
savages were stimulated to action, — and all, with scarcely an 
exception, abandoned their unlawful practices, and, with tears 
in their eyes, and contrition in their hearts, threw themselves at 
the feet of our apostle, and voluntarily resigned themselves to 
his spiritual direction. The fruits that accompanied and fol- 
lowed their conversion were a sufficient proof and guaranty of 
its sincerity. 

After this, Xavier visited the coast of the Pearl Fishery, 
where the chief persons of the country and most of the inhab- 
itants embraced Christianity, and adopted the usages of civil- 
ized society. Endowed with the gift of tongues and the power 
of working miracles, a like success everywhere attended him. 
The whole kingdom of Travancore embraced the Gospel. In 
a few years forty-five churches were here erected, and in one 
day Xavier baptized ten thousand idolaters. His fame extend- 
ed far and wide, and from every quarter the gentiles flocked 
around him, demanding baptism, and urging him to visit their 
several countries. He could not yield to the prayers of all, but 
replied to them by sending forth missionaries animated and form- 
ed by his spirit. ‘The island of Amboina, the Moluccas, the 
isle Del Moro, Ceylon, with several of its kings, ‘Tanore, with 
its king, Manaar and Coulan, and a large part of the vast empire 
of Japan, accepted the yoke of the Gospel and of civilized 
life. So great, at times, was the number of those to be bap- 
tized, that, for very weariness in administering the sacrament, 
the holy missionary was scarcely able to move his arm. It is 
said, that, with that one arm, he baptized one million of pagans. 

Burning with an insatiable desire to spread the kingdom of 
Christ, the indefatigable missionary meditated yet other and more 
brilliant conquests, and fixed his eyes upon the Celestial Em- 
pire. But the hour for the conversion of the Chinese had not 
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yet come. God accepted the intention of his servant, and 
called him to receive an immortal crown. 


‘‘ The missionary was within sight of China. The benedictions 
with which the Portuguese had encircled his name, the rejoicings 
manifested wherever he went, the recital of the innumerable ob- 
stacles to be surmounted before he could penetrate into the coun- 
try, nothing was capable of making the least impression upon his 
mind. He obtained an interview with some of the natives, who, 
astonished at his doctrine, counselled him to pass into their coun- 
try, whence, said they, the emperor has not long since despatched 
learned men to study abroad the different religions. 

** At this news, Xavier, transported with joy, resolves to be land- 
ed upon the beach from a small boat; but the interests of the Por- 
tuguese merchants are opposed to his desire. ‘They entreat him to 
postpone his apostolic labors till after their departure. He accedes 
to their solicitations. 

‘*¢ When the hour for entering into this vast kingdom had arrived, 
when human motives no longer restrained him, the father falls a 
victim to a consuming fever. Behold him, destitute of all succour, 
alone, exposed, upon the beach, to all the inclemencies of the sea- 
son. He feels a presentiment of his approaching death, he pre- 
dicts it in express terms, and has but one regret, which is, not to 
live long enough to open to his successors the empire that lay before 
him. 

** A Portuguese, touched with compassion, receives him into his 
cabin. The malady rapidly progresses. The very medicines ad- 
ministered by a mistaken charity add new force to the fever that 
consumes him. Delirium seizes upon. his brain. 

‘“¢ On the second of December, 1552, at the age of forty-six years, 
the Jesuit expired. 

‘“¢ His name, his virtues, his miracles, the multiplicity of his voy- 
ages, the success of his exhortations throughout the East, the favors 
that, by his prayers to God, he had so often obtained for the relief 
of suffering humanity, or for the consolation of families, presented 
themselves vividly to the recollection of all. The shores that he 
had evangelized, the regions that he had visited, the desert wilds 
through which he had pursued the savages, in order to offer them, 
by the cross, the blessings of civilization, — the isles that he had be- 
dewed with his sweat, and that his fellow-missionaries have fertiliz- 
ed with their blood, all these different people, unknown to each 
other, united in one common sentiment of human sorrow and holy 
exultation. 

“They mourned the father of whom death had bereaved them. 
They implored the protection of the saint who from the highest 
heavens was watching over their happiness. From all those king- 
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doms that Xavier had conquered to the faith, there rose homage to 
his memory. His bier, born in triumph, was surrounded with 
veneration; the people crowded its passage; the banners of every 
nation honored it on the seas; the very ambassadors of the Great 
Mogul, though Mahometans, bowed down before that corpse that 
corruption has always respected. Long after the decease of the 
Jesuit, the ships which passed the spot where he died displayed 
their flags, and saluted, by a full discharge of artillery, the land 
where the Apostle of the Indies breathed his last sigh.” —Vol. I., 
pp. 244-247. 


In 1549, the Jesuits, not content with the conversion of the 
Indies, crossed the Atlantic, and announced the Gospel in 
America. Brazil, where they commenced their labors, was in 
a state of barbarism. Vice existed under every form. ‘The 
people were cannibals. ‘They were merciless and without 
natural affection. ‘The Jesuits here found a field of labor just 
suited to the extent of their charity and the ardor of their zeal. 
They traversed the country, plunged into the forests, penetrat- 
ed into the very huts of the savages, and, by their gentle man- 
ners and soothing language, and a thousand services which they 
cheerfully rendered, they gradually gained the confidence of 
the natives, and were at length received into their cabins and 
listened to with attention. ‘They inveighed with zeal against 
the exactions and oppressions of the Portuguese, and proved 
themselves at all times the friends and advocates of the natives, 
not as slaves, but as freemen. By dint of perseverance and 
patience they gained the very cannibals. ‘T’o induce them to 
accept the yoke of civilization, it was necessary, first, to sub- 
due them to that of the Gospel, and they succeeded. The 
wandering tribes were gathered into settlements, and taught the 
arts of civilized life. Churches arose ; schools were opened ; 
colleges were endowed ; religious houses were established ; 
and in a few years the whole empire of Brazil became a Chris- 
tian empire. 

The march of civilization had commenced, and it was not to 
cease. Deputations from the very heart of the continent 
came to solicit baptism and Jesuit missionaries ; and though 
seventy of the latter were taken prisoners on the seas, by the 
ships of French Calvinists, and savagely slaughtered and thrown 
into the deep, yet others were ever found eager to confront the 
same perils, and to endure the same labors and sufferings. 
Barefooted,— without raiment, save a cassock, — a crucifix and 
chaplet depending from the girdle,— the staff of the pilgrim, and 
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the breviary of the priest, in the hand,— the shoulders laden 
with the ornaments indispensable to the Sacrifice of the Mass,— 
the humble, though fearless, Jesuit directed his steps to the in- 
terior of these wild and almost deserted regions. He pene- 
trated the densest forests ; he toiled through vast morasses ; he 
waded the shallow streams, and swam the deep ones ; he 
clambered over the mountains, and scaled the beetling crags ; 
he traversed vast prairies and desert plains, exposed to the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun; and, abandoning himself to 
the protection of Providence, he confronted ferocious beasts 
and more ferocious men. All these fatigues, all these perils, 
had God alone for witness. The Jesuit braved them, not for 
earthly fame or honor, but with a single and unblenching eye to 
the conquest of souls. Wherever he encountered a savage, he 
extended towards him his arms, and by signs made him com- 
prehend the object of his mission. By words of kindness, 
and smiles that betokened peace, he sought to allure him to the 
way of the cross. If he resisted, then the Jesuit threw him- 
self at the feet of the wild man, bedewed them with his tears, 
embraced him with affection, and by the most ardent demon- 
strations of charity strove to gain his confidence. If, as some- 
times happened, the savages still refused to yield, the Jesuit 
was nowise discouraged. He became their servant and slave ; 
he yielded to their caprices ; he followed them in the chase ; 
he interested himself in their affairs ; he became a partner in 
their toils, their sufferings, and their amusements. And though 
many of these holy men fell victims to their zeal, and bedewed 
the earth with their blood, yet that very blood proved, as it 
ever has, the veritable seed of Christians. New warriors in- 
stantly occupied the posts of the slaughtered, and followed up 
their work, until, little by little, the barbarians were instructed in 
the laws of God, and in the precepts and obligations of Chris- 
tianity, which at length they embraced with a fervor, a sim- 
plicity, and a unanimity that would have honored the primitive 
ages of the Church. Soon there was no hut or settlement in 
all those regions that had not been visited and blessed by a 
Jesuit. 

Peru, Chile, New Granada, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Guatemala, presented each a similar theatre of the apos- 
tolic toils and sufferings of the Jesuits. In North America, 
California, Mexico, Florida, and Canada, numerous tribes of 
Indians, such as the Hurons, the Algonquins, the Illinois, and, 
in our own day, under the marvellous efforts of the illustrious 
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father De Smett, the Flatheads, the Snake Indians, and the 
Crows, and many other tribes of the Rocky Mountains, have 
heard the voice of the Jesuits and embraced Christianity. 
Blessed Christianity! which has succeeded in realizing the 
dreams of sages and philosophers, and converted numberless 
tribes of ferocious and brutalized men into communities of 
brothers, — extinguished in them the spirit of cruelty and 
revenge, and breathed into them that of meekness, docility, 
and love, — offering to an amazed and incredulous world an 
example of the practice of every virtue, and a model of the 
truest civilization. 

In contemplating this admirable spectacle of the nations con- 
verted and civilized by the Jesuits, Buffon, a witness who will 
not be suspected of partiality, exclaims :— 


*‘' These missions have made more men than the victorious ar- 
mies of the princes that subjugated them have destroyed. The 
meekness, the charity, the good example, the virtues constantly 
practised by the Jesuits, have touched the hearts of the savages and 
vanquished their distrust and their ferocity. ‘They came of their 
own accord to ask to be instructed in a law that rendered men so 
perfect. ‘To that law they submitted, and were reunited to the so- 
ciety of men. Nothing has done more honor to the Jesuits than to 
have civilized these nations, and to have laid the foundations of an 
empire without other arms than those of virtue.” 


Thus scarcely a century had elapsed since the establishment 
of the Society, and already it covered the four great continents 
of the earth, and had borne the standards of Christianity and 
civilization to the remotest isles of the ocean. It had mission- 
ary stations in Japan and Ethiopia, —in the Indies and Peru, — 
in Brazil and Mogul, — in the remotest archipelagos and the 
bleakest islands, — in the heart of Africa and on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, — under the cedars of Lebanon and in the wig- 
wam of the Illinois, — ingChina and in Canada, — at Madras 
and Thibet, — in Goa and in Baltimore. In humble imitation 
of the great Apostle, the Jesuits made themselves all things to 
all; infirm with the suffering, weak with the feeble, ignorant 
with the unlettered, ledrned with the refined, diplomatists with 
princes. In China they were mandarins, astronomers, and art- 
ists ; in Carthagena, slaves to the very negroes ; in Hindostan, 
Bramins and Pariahs ; in India, Bonzes ; in Canada and in the 
valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi, hunters and fishermen ; 
and all this with but one design, which, like a bright star, preced- 
ed them and shone upon their path, and was the guide of all their 
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actions ; —- THE GREATER GLORY OF GoD AND THE WEL- 
FARE OF THEIR RACE. ‘Thus, while the sectaries and philoso- 
phers of the day were predicting the downfall of the Church, 
and shouting in triumph over the apostasy of nations, the Jes- 
uits were conducting new worlds and new nations, of which the 
Old World had never before heard even the names, and laying 
them at the foot of the throne of St. Peter. 


As far as our limits would permit, we have aimed to con- 
vey a clear and correct idea of the influence on the civilization 
and moral improvement of the world of the Jesuits considered as 
missionaries. We have accompanied them into the cottage of 
the peasant, and into the palaces of kings. We have followed 
them to the very extremities of the earth, and witnessed the 
zeal with which they braved suffering and martyrdom in order 
to convey the blessings of true civilization to the savages of 
the North, to the cannibals of the South, and to the luxurious 
inhabitants of the East. We turn now to regard them in other, 
and, if possible, still more amiable and useful toils ; in rearing 
the youth of every land, and training them to virtue and wisdom. 

‘I'he system of education laid down by St. Ignatius in his 
Constitutions, and which, by undeviating application, has be- 
come an integral element in the very being of the Society, is the 
most perfect and the wisest ever devised by the genius of man. 
Three hundred years of experience have not been able to dis- 
cover in it a single defect, nor in all that length of time has it 
diminished aught in energy or in its marvellous results. In- 
deed, it has displaced and superseded all other systems, how- 
ever venerable for antiquity, however approved by experience. 
It has been adopted in its leading principles, not only in the 
colleges of other religious orders, but also, as far as practicable, 
in the colleges and schools of Protestants themselves, and in 
the very universities of infidels. It constitutes the basis of all 
that is substantially good in the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Gottingen, and Paris. From it has been borrowed all 
that the schools in the cities and villages of our own country 
possess of merit or of excellence. 

Its distinguishing feature — that which elevates it far above 
all former systems of education — is its marvellous aptitude for 
penetrating into the characters and appreciating the sympathies 
and hearts of childhood, and, above all, in rendering all physi- 
cal, and even intellectual education, subordinate to the moral 
and religious culture of the mind. The first object in a Jesuit 
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college is to make Christians ; the second, to make scholars and 
men. As, in that age so prolific in arts and inventions, every 
science and every art proceeded from religion as its source, 
and flowed back upon religion as its end, — and as religion had 
been glorified and honored by the lyre of Tasso, the muse of 
Dante, the chisel of Michel Angelo, and the pencil of Ra- 
phael, so Ignatius Loyola would that it should be honored and 
glorified by the piety of guileless youth, on whose tender souls, 
more capable of receiving beautiful impressions than the can- 
vass or the marble, he would fain stamp the images of virtue, 
the impress of God. What remarkable penetration! What 
depth of wisdom! The sole object of the Society was to en- 
lighten the world, to extend as far as possible the blessings of 
Christian civilization. ‘To accomplish this object, what mode 
more effectual than to mould the plastic minds of youth and 
train them to piety and virtue, that, when they should occupy 
the places of their fathers on the arena of the world, they might 
shine as burning lights, and illumine the path of those around 
them, and thus oppose a formidable barrier to the torrent of in- 
credulity with which the nations of the earth were menaced ? 
Two great moral principles were constantly set before their 
pupils in all the colleges of the Jesuits; first, to be good 
Christians ; second, to be good citizens. Hence, in all their 
instructions, they never interfered with the politics of the coun- 
tries in which they were established. ‘They were conserva- 
tives, in the truest sense of the word. In their view, the au- 
thority of governments resided rather in possession than in 
right. Hence, they were monarchists, imperialists, legitimists, 
or republicans, according to the form of the government under 
which they lived, and their pupils therefore were taught to re- 
spect and to obey ‘‘ the powers that were,” and that as a 
Christian duty. 

To the Jesuits is the world indebted for the establishment of 
normal schools,* or schools to prepare young men to act as 
teachers, where they are initiated in the art of making study 
agreeable to their scholars, and of exercising that wise and salu- 
tary discipline that touches the heart, and makes the learner 
love his preceptor and imitate his virtues. 

But the Jesuits extended their zeal and talents farther than 
inculcating the principles of virtue and religion. Inflamed by 


* This perhaps may be thought by some to be a little too strongly ex- 
pressed, and to overlook the educational services of the Dominicans. 
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a passion for literature and science, —a passion that gives a 
charm to solitude, and cheerfulness to suffering, — they aimed 
to fire their pupils with the same passion. ‘T’o this end, they 
introduced into their colleges branches til] then unknown in 
colleges, such as polite literature, history, eloquence, poetry, 
and the exact sciences. Special professors were appointed 
for the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and various other languages. 
To excite emulation and enthusiasm, they invented those classi- 
cal contests in which memory is set at conflict with memory, 
and mind with mind ; and they introduced those solemn distri- 
butions of prizes, during which prevails such a virtuous excite- 
ment, and which are followed by such blissful remembrances. 
Men of the highest intellectual attainments consecrated their 
entire lives to the work of planing away the difficulties of: the 
dead languages. ‘They plunged fearlessly into the darkness in 
which they had so long been buried, and instantly, as by magic, 
light shone around them. Some explained and developed the 
first principles, while others were engaged in the more arduous 
toil of preparing dictionaries. 

Nor in these employments did the Jesuits confine themselves 
to the civilized nations of Europe ; but everywhere — through- 
out all the continents, and in all the islands where they had 
planted the cross or which they had fertilized with their blood — 
they busied themselves in the blessed work of disseminating 
knowledge, and imparting a thirst of it to their pupils. Amid 
the perils of persecution and the agonies of martyrdom, they 
were composing elementary books and catechisms. The In- 
dians, the Japanese, the Chinese, the inhabitants of Western 
Asia, the Africans, and the countless tribes of America, were 
astonished to see their languages, which some of them scarcely 
knew themselves, enriched, under the hands of the Jesuits, by 
grammars and dictionaries, and elementary and entertaining 
books of instruction. 

The pursuit of knowledge in the schools of the Jesuits was 
made an agreeable pastime, and was invested with a thousand 
delightful associations. It was disengaged from the aridities of 
the schools, and presented under the most alluring aspects, and 
with a multitude of ingenious expedients to enlist the sympathies 
of youth. Amusements of every sort, historical and Scriptu- 
ral dramas, songs and ballets, the arts and sciences, poetry and 
music, the electrical machine, the galvanic battery, the micro- 
scope and telescope were all called to aid in this magnificent 
design. 
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A system of instruction, based on such principles, pursued 
with such ability, and set in operation by such men, could not, 
it may be supposed, fail of success. It must furnish to each 
successive generation men whose lives, attainments, and charac- 
ters should shed a lustre on science, on their respective coun- 
tries, and on Christianity. Such is, indeed, the fact. It has in 
every age formed and sent forth into the world illustrious popes, 
prelates, princes, generals, magistrates, and scholars. Among 
them we may name a Gregory the Thirteenth, and a Benedict 
the Fourteenth, —a St. Francis of Sales and a Bossuet, — a 
St. Liguori and a Fénélon, — a Cardinal de Fleury and a Fred- 
erick Borromeo, — witha long retinue of popes, cardinals, and 
prelates, that have honored the Church by their virtues and 
talents. In the magistracy we may name a Montesquieu and a 
Bouhier, a Malesherbes anda Le Jay. In the department of 
letters, a T’asso and a -Galileo, a Moliére and a Fontenelle, an 
Edmund Burke and a Kemble, a Muratori and a Buffon. In 
the cause of patriotism, a Richard Shiel and a Daniel O’Con- 
nell. But why should we proceed ? — time would fail to re- 
peat the host of names that, in every portion of the known 
world, have thrown a halo of splendor around the schools and 
the educational system of the Company of Jesus. 

It is no longer, therefore, a subject of astonishment, that the 
Jesuits had to encounter the bitter hatred and opposition of in- 
fidels, disorganizers, and anarchists. They were the successful 
champions of religion, the determined opposers of sedition and 
rebellion, the teachers of sound philosophy, and the surveyors 
and engineers in the progress of civilization. . They alone, by 
their missions, their schools, and their colleges, were able to make 
head against the downward tendencies of the age. It is a re- 
markable fact, that, so long as the Jesuits controlled the colleges 
and universities of Europe, religion, literature, science, and the 
arts were ever on the ascendant ; and that precisely at the fatal 
era of their suppression, impiety, anarchy, and barbarism threat- 
ened the downfall of civilization, and partially triumphed. The 
fall of the Jesuits was the tocsin of the French Revolution, and 
the Robespierres and: Desmoulins of that terrific period were 
the first generation educated in the universities after that event, 
whereas scarcely a pupil of a Jesuit college ever took any 
prominent part in revolutionary measures. ‘The great Chateau- 
briand, after the suppression of the Order, and before its restora- 
tion, fully appreciated its important influence on the rising gen- 
eration : — ‘‘ Europe,” says he, ‘‘ has suffered an irreparable 
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loss in the Jesuits. Education has never since lifted up her 
head. ‘They were singularly agreeable to youth. The refine- 
ment of their manners divested their lectures of that pedantic 
air so repulsive to childhood. As the greater part of the pro- 
fessors were men of letters, and of estimation in the world, their 
pupils regarded themselves as members of an illustrious acade- 
my.’? —Genie du Christianisme, Tom. VIII., p. 199. 

The Jesuits, with all their zeal for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity and the education of youth, were not found back- 
ward in the cultivation of the arts, and in the promotion of 
science and literature in general. It was a Jesuit, Father 
Fabri, who discovered and made known the circulation of the 
blood, at the same time, if not before, the discoveries of Har- 
vey. Many of the fathers labored: with signal success in the 
field of philosophy ; at the head of these unquestionably stands 
the celebrated Suarez, who has been classed with such men as 
St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, and Scotus, having received 
from Benedict the Fourteenth the honorable title of Doctor 
Eximius, as to them had been already assigned those of Doctor 
Angelicus, Doctor Seraphicus, and Doctor Subtilis ; and when 
in France the spirit of infidelity stalked proudest, the French 
Academy awarded to Father Guénard a prize for the best 
essay on the question, In what consists the spirit of philos- 
ophy? Bh ny 

In pulpit eloquence the fathers stood unrivalled. Their 
sermons were for the most part extemporaneous, and no ora- 
tors better understood the art of riveting attention and enforc- 
ing conviction. It was not worldly fame they sought; the 
only fame they desired was that of having brought sinners 
to the cross. In churches, in the public squares, and at the 
corners of. streets, they produced the most marvellous effects 
upon the people ; controlling their feelings at will; exciting 
them to tears, filling them with joy, nerving them to vigorous 
action. Nor in the presence even of emperors, kings, and 
nobles did they fear to reason of justice, temperance, and judg- 
ment, and a success attended them like to that which in bright- 
er days had followed the labors of St. Paul, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, St. Chrysostom, and St. Bernard. Segneri in Italy, 
Tolet in Spain, Vieira in Portugal, Coster in Belgium, Cani- 
sius in Germany, Bourdaloué in France, were but single exam- 
ples amid hosts of others, alike distinguished for the charm of 
their eloquence, the dignity of their style, and the persuasive 
unction of their language. 
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The Society has furnished historians in every language. In 
Italian, a Pallavicini; in Spanish, a Mariana, who has been 
named the Livy of the Peninsula ; in French, a Daniel, a Char- 
levoix, a Du Halde, a Bouhours ; in every Christian land, not 
only local historians and biographers, but also contributors to 
the immortal Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. 

In the department of jurisprudence, the Society of Jesus is 
not wanting in distinguished writers. Among the most brilliant 
were Lineck, Schwartz, Stephanucci, Lascaris, Schmidt, and 
a host besides, of whose labors other and more ambitious authors 
have availed themselves, and thus secured a perpetual renown, 
while the names of the Jesuits are almost forgotten. 

In astronomy and mathematics the Jesuits have never been 
surpassed, perhaps never equalled. It was Father Clavius 
that reformed the calendar, a reform now almost universally 
adopted ; in mathematics, he was the oracle of the age in which 
he lived. Father Guldin stood in intellectual contact with Kep- 
ler, and was able to solve his most difficult problems. Father 
Gregory de St. Vincent was author of the well known Theo- 
remata Mathematica, and of another work equally celebrated.* 
According to Leibnitz, St. Vincent, Descartes, and Fermot 
constituted the triumvirate of geometry. But these names are 
all eclipsed by that of Father Riccati. ‘‘ His treatise on the 
Integral Calculus has never been surpassed. He is always 
clear, always exact. No sooner does he invent new methods 
and new theorems, than these methods and theorems find their 
adaptation.””— Vol. [V., p. 313. Father Kircher was at 
home in every branch of science, whether physics, mathemat- 
ics, languages, hieroglyphics, history, music, antiquities, or 
the exact sciences, and secured a renown that the brilliant suc- 
cess of those who built from the materials that he furnished 
them could never obscure. Father Scheiner discovered the 
spots on the sun’s disk long before Galileo. Eschinardi, from 
his observatory at the Roman College, was the first that discov- 
ered the great comet of 1668. Other Jesuits, scattered over 
the seas, perceived it and calculated its progress, while its ex- 
istence was yet unknown in Europe. It was Deschales who 
demonstrated that the refraction of light was an essential condi- 
tion to the production of the colors in the rainbow and in prisms, 
a discovery which afterwards served as the basis of the New- 
tonian theory. father Lana, by means of scientific calcula- 
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tions, discovered the air-balloon, and, one hundred years before 
the Abbé Sicard, explained the manner of teaching the deaf, 
dumb, and blind to read and write, and communicate with 
their fellow-creatures and with each other. 

It was the Jesuit Paez, who, in 1618, discovered the sources 
of the Nile ; and in 1740, Manuel Roman, another Jesuit, ap- 
plied himself during nine months to ascertain its course. In 
1673, the mouth of the Mississippi was discovered by Father 
Marquette, who started in a row-boat from Lake Michigan, and 
followed the course of the river to the Gulf of Mexico. Other 
Jesuits broke paths in the wilderness and forest, and prepared 
the way for the discovery and population of new countries, 
and made known to commercial enterprise lakes and rivers, 
and boundless seas. Father Albonel did what soldiers arid ad- 
venturers had not the courage to undertake, — he opened a 
road from Quebec to Hudson’s Bay ; and in this our day, the 
illustrious De Smet, stimulated by zeal for the conversion of 
the savage tribes of the West, has penetrated to the Rocky 
Mountains, ascended the Mississippi and the Missouri to their 
sources, and thus realized in his own person the desires and 
the hopes of the ancient members of the Institute. 

They were Jesuits that discovered the febrifuge properties 
of quinine, and introduced it into the European pharmacopeeia, 
that transplanted the rhubarb plant and the ginseng, and nat- 
uralized them in Europe, and gave to commerce the gum-elastic 
and vanilla. A Jesuit in India discovered the process and 
the mordants for printing calicoes. Another took advantage of 
a residence in China to learn the art of manufacturing and col- 
oring porcelain, which he communicated to the French gov- 
ernment ; hence the magnificent porcelains of France, more 
rich and beautiful than those produced in China itself. 

Thus, in every age, in every clime, have the Jesuits been 
not only zealous apostles of Christianity, but also successful 
promoters of the arts, of science, and of civilization. 


** Though separated often by half the circumference of the earth, 
though personally unknown to each other, they corresponded from 
every region. Scattered here and there, they remarked the phe- 
nomena of nature. ‘They transmitted the results of their observa- 
tions to their brethren in Europe, which, made upon the spot, were 
regarded as of authority by the Academies. 

“Their zeal for science allowed nothing to pass unobserved ; 
with them every object presented matter of instruction ; for in the 
very depths of those vast countries, the field of their apostolic toils, 
they encountered everywhere vestiges of ancient worship or of 
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history, monuments long forgotten, arts unknown, and medicinal 
plants. Upon this field, vaster than any that had ever been pre- 
sented to the eyes of associated men, they toiled, so long as the So- 
ciety of Jesus existed, with a perseverance that accorded not a day 
of repose.” — Vol. IV., p. 324. 


We have alluded to the suppression of the Jesuits. We 
cannot close this article without saying a few words upon so 
extraordinary an act. Yes! notwithstanding the extent and 
fecundity of its missions, — notwithstanding the splendor and 
renown of its colleges, — notwithstanding the piety and learn- 
ing of its fathers, — in the midst of its brilliant career, and while 
at the zenith of its glory, the Society of Jesus, the brightest 
constellation in the Christian galaxy, was suddenly extinguish- 
ed. And, what is more surprising still, the act was performed 
by the common father of the faithful, by the Pope himself. 

Clement the Fourteenth was elevated to the chair of St. 
Peter in an age rife with political and religious storms, when 
anarchy and impiety stalked insolently over the earth, and pre- 
dicted and demanded the downfall of religion and the cessation 
of Christian instruction. But the Jesuits were the most able 
and successful defenders and disseminators of both. Hence 
the cry of extermination against the Jesuits, uttered by the 
anarchists and freethinkers of France and Germany. Hence, 
too, the numberless modes devised, and calumnies fabricated, to 
render.them odious to princes and to people. Falsehoods and 
sarcasms, — books and pamphlets, in which their theology and 
morals were misrepresented and falsified, — unblushing reports, 
which soon became popular, that the fathers were stimulated 
solely by cupidity and ambition, — such were the arms with 
which the impious demagogues of. Spain and Portugal, and the 
Jansenists and philosophers of France, rebutted the triumphant 
and logical arguments of their opponents ; and with these, alas ! 
they succeeded. Carvalho, minister, or rather monster, at the 
court of Joseph the First, of Portugal, —a man without princi- 
ple, a slave to the most brutish passions, a shameless scoffer at 
religion, yet enjoying the confidence of his royal master, — had 
conceived the design of exterminating the Catholic faith from the 
realm. ‘To effect his purpose, he saw that he must begin with 
the Jesuits. But the Jesuits were the idols of the people, the 
guides and counsellors of the nobility, the aids and minute-men 
of the bishops. A. bold step was necessary, one that should ap- 
pall and paralyze. He fabricated against them and matured in 
secret a charge of fearful magnitude ; — it was no other than that 
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of conspiring against the life of the king ; and in 1759 he pro- 
cured an edict, by which, without giving them a moment’s 
warning, or an opportunity to substantiate their innocence, or 
even the form of a trial, they were declared traitors and reb- 
els, their goods were confiscated, and they were driven naked 
and penniless into exile. 

The accusations preferred against the Company in France 
were equally false ; yet, in 1762, through the insidious arts of 
another Carvalho, it was declared incompatible with the insti- 
tutions of the state, and the Jesuits received orders to aban- 
don their houses and colleges, and to adopt a secular dress. 

The policy that had succeeded so well in Portugal was fol- 
lowed in Spain by the prime minister, D’Aranda, who falsely 
implicated the Jesuits in a popular insurrection at Madrid. 
Their goods were confiscated, they were expelled from the 
Spanish territory and colonies, and forbidden ever to set foot 
thereinagain. This example was speedily followed by the king 
of Naples and the Duke of Parma. 

But this was but the beginning of the afflictions of the Jes- 
uits. Not content with chasing them from their dominions, all 
the sovereigns of Europe, with few exceptions, infected with 
the mad ferocity of Choiseul, Carvalho, and D’Aranda, de- 
manded, with stunning vociferation, the suppression, the de- 
struction, the annihilation of the entire order. Crucify him! 
crucify him ! 

All eyes were turned to Rome, — the Jesuits’ for protection, 
their enemies’ for extermination. The latter prevailed. ‘They 
represented to the Holy Father that the suppression of the 
Jesuits was necessary to save the faith, to prevent schism, to 
promote education, to secure the liberties of the Church and 
state, to render men more Catholic and more virtuous, and 
princes securer on their thrones. Clement the Fourteenth 
was not the enemy of the Jesuits ; but persuaded, undoubted- 
ly, that the act of suppression would restore the peace and 
tranquillity so ardently desired, after having exhausted every 
art and appliance to evade the dread responsibility, at length, 
in 1773, he signed the fatal brief, and the Company of Jesus 
was no more. That brief was the death-warrant of the af- 
flicted pontiff. He had riven his own heart, and soon after he 
died full of sorrow, exclaiming, — ‘‘ They made me do it ! they 
made me do it! compulsus fect! compulsus feci !”’ * 





* That the suppression of the Jesuits, according to our human modes 
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And now we may be allowed to inquire, What were the bene- 
fits reaped, either by the Church or state, in consequence of 
the suppression of the institute of Loyola? Were any of those 
that had been promised, and that danced like night-visions be- 
fore the misguided defenders of the Church, were any of them 
ever realized? Not one. Instead of long, sunny days of 
unity and peace, the Church, bereft of her children and body- 
guard, put on sackcloth and mourning. The faithful stood 
aghast with fear, — holy prelates and pastors wept and prayed 
in secret, — the march of the Gospel was stayed, — the missions 
were abandoned, — darkness and confusion covered the earth, 
— crimes and abominations unutterable followed, such as, while 
history recounts the deeds of men, shall be the terror and the 
amazement of the civilized world. It was to preserve religion 


of judging and speaking, was a fatal error, a deplorable calamity, is no 
doubt true ; and yet, perhaps not, if viewed as it existed in the designs of 
Providence. ‘‘ All these things are against me,’’ said the patriarch 
Jacob, when forced to go down into the land of Egypt, where his son 
Benjamin was retained ; and yet he was mistaken. ‘That the Holy Fa- 
ther cannot err, when deciding ex cathedré a question of faith or morals 
for the whole Church, we firmly and devoutly hold; and although we 
can admit that he might err in a question like that of suppressing the 
Jesuits, without prejudice to the infallibility we claim for him, yet we 
confess we are hardly willing to say he actually did. We do not like to 
admit even to ourselves that the Holy Father really errs in any important 
measure which he solemnly authorizes or approves. What to our dim 
reason and feeble judgments may seem to be a fatal error, a deplorable 
calamity, may, in reality, be wise and salutary. We see but little, and 
that but indistinctly. We see never the end, — the termination of events. 
It is necessary to see a measure in its providential relations and termi- 
nation, in order to pronounce definitively concerning its character. It 
may be, after all, that Almighty God had his purposes in the suppression 
of the Jesuits, and that the measure was necessary to his greater glory, 
and the ultimate prosperity of his Church. ‘*‘ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.’? He may have designed, on the one hand, to vindicate the 
Society itself from the charges preferred against it, and to edify the ‘na- 
tions, by the meekness, silence, and obedience with which so powerful a 
body would submit to the order for its dissolution and dispersion; and, 
on the other hand, he may have designed to humble the Society, and ad- 
monish it, that, powerful as it was, invaluable as were the services it 
had unquestionably rendéred, it was by no means indispensable to him 
or to his Church. Perhaps there was danger of vainglory; perhaps, 
too, there was danger that the Order would, in many minds, usurp the 
place of the Church herself, and the daughter receive the homages due 
only to the mother. After all, the Church had existed without the Order, 
and could so exist still. Our Lord also may have wished to confer on 
the Society bearing his name still greater honor, by making its history 
more similar to his own, and to teach the world in its resurrection, as 
in his own, that death hath no power over what is his, — that virtue, though 
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and monarchy that the Church and state combined to suppress 
the Jesuits. ‘Twenty years after, to a day, the French repub- 
lic solemnly renounced all religion and all monarchy, forced 
the people to renounce them on pain of death, slew their own 
king, a son of St. Louis, upon a scaffold, and erected the 
crime of regicide, which they had accused the Jesuits of toler- 
ating, into a republican virtue. A little later, and all Europe 
presented a scene of battles and of blood ; forty kingdoms were 
overthrown; kings were made and unmade at the will of one 
man. ‘lhe Popes and the College of Cardinals were made 
prisoners in Rome, and afterwards transported to France and 
incarcerated. 


The fatal error was discovered, and publicly as well as pri- 


for a moment held captive, is sure to burst its bands and lead captivity 
itself captive. ‘The sublime example of perfect submission presented by 
the Jesuits throughout the world, on receiving the order dissolving them, 
was worth more to the Church than it cost. While we scout every suspi- 
cion against the Order, while we cheerfully acknowledge its invaluable 
services to religion and civilization, while we fully admit it to have been 
founded by the special interposition of Almighty God, and to be under 
the special protection of Him whose sacred name it bears, we think 
we need not blame the pontiff who suppressed it, but recognize the 
Lord’s hand in the suppression, as well as in the resuscitation, and 
be as slow to accuse Clement the Fourteenth of error, as Pius the 
Seventh. 

What we say here militates not in the least against the view taken in 
the text. All the text is intended to express is a firm conviction of 
the innocence and worth of the Order, and that its suppression, according 
to our human modes of judging, was attended by most deplorable conse- 
quences. ‘This we admit; but we add this note for the purpose of show- 
ing, that, in saying all this, we do not necessarily accuse the sovereign 
pontiff of having done wrong in issuing his brief. We confess we are 
slow to bring an accusation against the sovereign pontiff, even in matters 
where faith permits us to canvass freely his acts. We would not wil- 
lingly or consciously refuse to admit error or wickedness, wherever we 
find it; but we shrink, we own, from charging the Pope with erring, 
merely because we do not chance to see the wisdom and propriety of 
his acts, or because they seem to us unwise and improper. We would 
use our liberty as not abusing it. The sovereign pontiffs, when they act 
from their own judgment, may doubtless err; but they have reason and 
judgment as well as we, and perhaps are not more likely to err than we 
are. The reverential and obedient spirit that submits in all meekness 
and humility is dearer to God than the rash, captious, and insubordinate 
spirit that finds fault, and resists. It is better to suffer wrong than to do 
wrong. Under the circumstances, it may be the suppression of the Jes- 
uits was wise and salutary. It is our duty always to presume the public 
measures of the sovereign pontiff are wise and just, unless we have posi- 
tive evidence to the contrary. 
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vately avowed ; and from every quarter of Europe, and louder 
than all from Spain, Portugal, and France, there arose a cry 
for the restoration of the Jesuits. That cry was heard, and in 
1814, just forty-one years after the suppression of the Institute, 
Pius the Seventh published the bull for its restoration, amid the 
cries of joy, the acclamations, and the plaudits of the Christian 
world. ‘The Roman people accompanied Pius the Seventh 
from the Quirinal Palace to the church of Gesu, where the 
bull was read, and the Pope’s return to his palace was a tri- 
umphal march. 


“Tt was in the church of Gesu, in presence of the whole Sacred 
College and of the patricians of Rome, that the bull was promul- 
gated. Father Pannizoni, Provincial of Italy and General for the 
time being, received it from the Pope’s hands. All the old Jesuits 
that could be assembled were present, saluting with tears of filial 
piety their mother risen from the dead. Eighty-six venerable men 
hasten to reassume the yoke of obedience. Albert of Montalto, 
aged one hundred and twenty-six years, during one hundred and 
eight of which he had been a Jesuit, stood at the head of these vet- 
erans of the Order. An immense void was to be filled, and the sons 
of the noblest families in Italy eagerly offered themselves to the 
work. By the side of the Angiolini, the Crassi, the Pannizoni, arose 
an Altieri, a Pallavicini, a Patrizi, an Azeglio, a Ricasoli, who in 
concert with the Fathers Piancini, Sinone, Manera, and Secchi, in- 
fused new vigor into that body, whose courage had never faltered 
in presence of danger.” — Vol. V., pp. 523, 524. 


From that day the Society has constantly and rapidly increas- 
ed. It has revived its missionary stations, it has reopened its 
colleges, it presents each day new aspirants to sufferings and 
martyrdom, and, vigorous, active, and successful as in its palmi- 
est days, it is now occupied in every quarter of the globe in 
the sublime work of civilizing and evangelizing the world. 

Thus, as faithfully as the limits of a single article would per- 
mit, we have endeavoured to convey an idea of the immense 
benefits conferred upon the world by the humble fathers of the 
Company of Jesus. We have not aimed to give a history of 
the Society, but merely to sketch an imperfect outline of their 
labors in the cause of religion and humanity. In an entire vol- 
ume it were impossible to narrate the half of what they have 
achieved for the human race; sufficient, however, has, we 
think, been said, to show how faithfully they accomplished the 
two primary objects of their mission, —the advancement of 
true religion, and the promotion of useful knowledge. 
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In conclusion, we cannot too strongly urge it upon our readers 
never for one moment to lend an ear to the calumnies of the 
enemies of the Jesuits. Who are those enemies? ‘The ene- 
mies of God and of his Church, — the impious, the abandoned, 
the insane. 

Indeed, no encomium can speak more eloquently the praises 
of the Society of Jesus, or more effectually commend it to our 
respect, than a retrospective comparison of the character and 
avowed sentiments of its opponents on the one hand, and its par- 
tisans and defenders on the other. For, if such men as Marion 
and Servin, Pombal and D’ Aranda, Choiseul and Florida Bi- 
anca, Calvin and Beza, Arnauld and St. Cyr, Voltaire and 
D’Alembert, and, in this our day, Guizot, Michelet, and Eu- 
gene Sue, accompanied by a dense cloud of infidels and blas- 
phemers, have been associated in desperate league to oppose, 
vilify, and persecute the Society of Jesus, it has not been, we 
may be certain, with an eye to the advancement of the glory of 
the Most High, and the dissemination of Christianity, and the 
amelioration of society, and the preservation of law and order ; 
but rather to compass an end dark and sinister, to overturn 
established governments, to blast virtue, to sap the foundations 
of Christianity, to break in pieces the chair of St. Peter, to 
exterminate the Catholic faith. The confusion of ideas, the 
infidelity, the crimes and unutterable abominations which imme- 
diately followed the suppression of the Order, and the fiendish 
exultations of those by whose efforts and writings it was effect- 
ed, constitute an imperishable evidence of the truth and justice 
of our assertion. 

If, on the other hand, we consider that among the friends 
and warm defenders of the Jesuits are to be numbered thirty 
illustrious popes,—a St. Charles, a St. Philip Neri, a St. 
Theresa, a St. Francis of Sales, a St. Vincent of Paul, a St. 
Liguori, and a host of saints and martyrs who have been at 
once the pride of Christianity and the glory of their age, not 
one of whom ever breathed a word against the Jesuits, but all 
of whom have codperated with, them and combated for them ; 
the most illustrious emperors of the German confederation, 
from Rodolph to Maria Theresa, Henry the Fourth of France, 
and Louis the Fourteenth, Sobieski, John the Third and Fifth 
of Portugal, Frederick of Prussia, and Catherine of Russia, the 
kings and princes of the north and of the south ; all the mem- 
bers, with the exception of some three or four who had scan- 
dalized the faithful by their disorders or heresies, — all the 
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members of the Sacred College of Cardinals, the most venera- 

‘ble and learned body in the world ; archbishops and bishops 
occupying the most distinguished sees, such as Hovius, Bos- 
suet, éneélon, and the illustrious De Beaumont ; generals and 
fathers of the different religious orders, the Benedictines, the 
Dominicans, the Cistercians, the Franciscans, the Augustin- 
ians, the Carmelites, the Trinitarians, the Theatins, and the 
Barnabites, who, magnanimously forgetting every sentiment of 
rivalry, warmly and eloquently espoused the cause of the per- 
secuted Jesuits; magistrates and scholars, patriots and poets, 
historians and philosophers, Montesquieu and Le Jay, ‘T'asso 
and Corneille, Leibnitz and Bacon, Descartes and Buffon, De 
Maistre and Bonald, Chateaubriand and O’Connell ; — if, we 
say, such men be the friends and defenders of the Jesuits, may 
we not, ought we not to, be justified in honoring and revering 
them as the most fearless and potent champions of truth, as the 
most unsparing enemies of vice and irreligion, and as the most 
enlightened heralds of civilization ? 

Happy art thou, my country, refuge of the exile and home 
of the pilgrim, to have received within thy borders some choice 
bands of these honored fathers, who, from their peaceful soli- 
tudes and the laborious fields of their missionary toils, invoke 
and obtain the benedictions of Heaven on thy sons! Happy 
art thou to have thy loveliest mountains crowned with colleges 
of the Institute of Jesus, which, like blazing beacons, illumine 
the path of thy pilgrims, and shed abroad upon the hearts of 
thy children the light of truth and the fervor of virtue ! 


In our next Review we propose to take up and consider the 
more serious of the charges which are commonly urged against 
the Society of Jesus, in reply to the infamous work, The 
Jesuits, by Messrs. Michelet and Quinet, recently translated and 
published among us by that literary charlatan, Charles Edwards 
Lester, —a man who will, no doubt, ere long, sink to his native 
level.* 


* Since the above was written, we have read with considerable interest 
and pleasure an article entitled The Jesuits, in the Southern Quarterly 
Review for January last. The article is written with ability, and, consid- 
ering it is by a Protestant, with a good deal of fairness. The writer, 
however, falls into some errors of fact and speculation, which we may no- 
tice when we come to consider the charges preferred against the Jesuits. 
‘The same number of the Review also speaks at some length of the Jesuits, 
in a scorching criticism of the Wandering Jew, by Eugene Sue. We thank 
this able periodical for its earnest denunciation of the work of the French 
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Art. 1V.— The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, containing the Confession of 
Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for the Worship 
of God ; together with the Plan of Government and Disci- 
pline, as ratified by the General Assembly at their Sessions 


in May, 1821, and amended in 1833. Philadelphia. 
Haswell & Co. 1838. 


A review of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
confined chiefly to its confession of faith, may not present that 
degree of interest or attraction which might be found in that 
of some of the new works which are daily poured upon our 
book-devouring community ; but it has seemed to us that it 
might, nevertheless, be highly useful, inasmuch as it will give 
ls an opportunity of showing the venom of error at its foun- 
tain-head, and of exposing in a strong light the frail fabric of 
Protestantism, by laying bare the weakness and instability of 
its foundations. Even on the score of novelty, the Constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church may, after all, not be devoid 
of interest. It is true, its substance is old, we might add 
antiquated, made up, as it is, from shreds taken from Cal- 
vin, Knox, and others; but Presbyterians, as Protestants 
in general, can always affix a character of novelty to their 
church constitutions and doctrinal opinions, for they hold 
it to be the inalienable privilege of freemen to change their 
articles of faith and methods of church government so as to 
suit the times and follow the onward march of mind. Hence, 
the editors of the work before us are very particular in stating 
all the improvements, modifications, amendments, corrections, 
additions, and subtractions, which the said Constitution under- 
went at the period of its publication ; and we find on the title- 
page a solemn declaration of a committee of Presbyterian 
divines, that the present edition ‘‘is a correct and authentic 
copy of said Constitution, as amended, ratified, and in force 
at the present date” (1834). As the Constitution of the 


novelist, a work which no person should touch for any other purpose than 
to commit it tothe flames. Weare glad to see that the American press is 
beginning to wake up to its infamy, and to denounce it in terms not whol- 
ly inappropriate ; for it is a work that aims at the destruction of every 
domestic and social virtue. We have been silent, because we presumed 
no Catholic would read it, and because our denunciation of it would not 
have been regarded by our Protestant countrymen. 
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Presbyterian Church changes, very much like the Paris and 
London fashions, it is probable that there is one more recent 
than this now before us ; but this must suffice for our present 
purpose, and the more so, because it is the one adopted 
by both the Old School and the New School Presbyterians 
before their schism in 1837. 

Some may think that it is altogether useless to discuss the 
inconsistencies and errors of the Presbyterian Constitution, 
and that any attempt at argument against them would be only 
time and labor lost, since Presbyterians and Calvinists, from 
their intense hatred: to every thing Catholic, seem to be inac- 
cessible to reason and argument, when presented by Catholics ; 
and we confess that this to a great extent is true, and has 
almost decided us to desist from our present ungrateful under- 
taking. We know there is a sin for which St. John said, 
‘¢ Non pro illo dico, ut roget quis’? ; we know there is a spirit- 
ual pride which renders men as headstrong and insensible as 
old Satan himself; and we fear that no small portion of it has 
fallen to the lot of the followers of the sour, morose, selfish, 
hating, and hateful Calvin. Still, the fear that some may not 
profit by the truth is no good reason for concealing it, or for 
refusing to advocate and support it by arguments. ‘l'he ways 
of God are mysterious, and he can, even from stones, raise 
up children to Abraham. Moreover, had we no other reason 
for undertaking a review of the Presbyterian Church Consti- 


tution and Confession of Faith than a simple sense of justice 


to ourselves, it would be amply sufficient. ‘The Calvinistic 
pulpits and press resound with hardly any thing but declama- 
tory and incendiary invectives against the Catholic Church. 
The General Assembly never meets, without appointing a 
preacher to deliver, ex officio, a solemn address against Cath- 
olicity, and it has been customary for it to proclaim hypocriti- 
cal fasts for the downfall of Popery. This propagandism 
against us may be met with everywhere, not only in the pulpit 
and lecture-room, but even in the railroad-car and the steam- 
boat, where, orally or by tracts, the most insipid and absurd 
tales against our institutions and people are circulated. ‘The 
virulence of this Calvinistic opposition to Catholicity shows 
itself chiefly in the Presbyterian newspaper press. It is there 
—we are sorry it has been our duty to look into such dis- 
gusting trash —Calvin still disgorges, in filthy streams, the 
venom and rancor with which his disappointed ambition and 
revengeful pride filled him. ‘These attacks, constantly repeated, 
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demand always a new resistance. ‘This unholy warfare against 
the true Church we must try to put down, —not by calumny, 
insult, vituperation, and the like, but by solid argument, by 
discussions based on sound logic, by the exhibition of that 
brilliant aureola of sanctity, unity, miracles, and other irresisti- 
ble evidences which must for ever encircle the brows of truth ; 
and by unravelling the contradictions, inconsistencies, paralo- 
gisms, sophisms, misrepresentations, and other tortuous argu- 
ments, which must always form the hideous train of error. 

Nothing appears to us more likely to effect this end than the 
critical examination and discussion of the formularies which 
the most numerous sect of Protestants present us, as contain- 
ing the foundations of that religious system which they would 
substitute for the dogmas, doctrines, and government of the 
Catholic Church, with their reasons for rejecting the latter and 
embracing the former. We propose, therefore, in what fol- 
lows, to discuss the plan of religious doctrines and ecclesias- 
tical government, as understood by Presbyterians. We shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to the Confession of Faith, the first 
and most important piece in the work we have quoted, that 
from which all the rest is deduced, and on which the whole 
fabric of Presbyterianism rests. 

Before entering upon our main subject, it may be well to 
premise, that, if but one point of doctrine contained in a con- 
fession of faith be unfounded, and unsupported by any motive 
of belief, —much more, if but one point be evidently false and 
reprobated by Scripture, good sense, and whatever else must 
serve as the vouchers of the truth, —it follows, immediately and 
inevitably, that the Confession is an imposition, the work of 
men who either were deceived or meant to deceive, and that 
the church or society admitting it as its standard of belief is 
not the Church of Christ, or the true Church ; for a religion 
that contains one plain falsehood is not a religion of heaven, 
but of men, rather of Satan himself; since a confession of 
faith in which there is one error can have no ground for ad- 
mitting firmly any of the articles it may contain. Any society 
proposing such a confession betrays its human origin. No 
matter what good things may be found in such a symbol or 
formulary of faith, it is deprived of the seal of Heaven, which 
is incompatible with the least error ; and the society imposing 
it on its members is only a human, not a divinely constituted 
society, — therefore, not the society founded by Christ, and 
consequently not the Church of Christ. If not the Church of 
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Christ, then not that society in which salvation is to be found. 
This is only the expression of reason and common sense. 
All Christians, for instance, agree, that, if one error were found 
in the Bible, the Bible could not be the work of God. So, 
also, if a church enjoin any one article of faith which is a 
falsehood, it is not and cannot be the Church of Christ. Thus, 
the Catholic Church would consider all her titles to divinity 
and truth forfeited, if a single error had crept into her creeds, 
and formed one, even the least, of her articles of faith. But 
if only one error professed by a religious society destroys all 
its titles, what shall we say, if the confession, instead of con- 
taining only one error, contains scarcely a single truth, and is 
nothing but a tissue of false reasoning, unwarranted assertions, 
palpable contradictions, wilful misrepresentations, and gross 
corruptions of the word of God and divine traditions? ‘This 
last is the fact with regard to the Confession of Faith now 
under consideration ; and we trust to make good to every un- 
prejudiced mind, before we close, that it has no other support 
than that of the authority of the prince of that empire where 
no order but ‘‘ everlasting horror dwelleth.”’ 

Still further, as preliminary to our main design, it will not 
be amiss to state summarily the history of the introduction of 
the Presbyterian Confession into the world. During the civil 
anarchy in which ended the reign of the unfortunate Charles 
the First, the Scotch Presbyterians ; having obtained a de- 
cided ascendency, there was convened by order of parlia- 
ment an assembly of divines, who for many years held theo- 
logical sessions at Westminster, and, with a view to obtaining 
a ‘‘thorough godly reformation,”’ concocted there that pre- 
cious code of doctrine, government, and discipline, which was 
to unfetter the whole world, and carry out fairly the principles 
of the glorious Reformation, which had almost sunk under the 
mitigated Papism of Elizabeth and James the First. It be- 
longs to the history of England to record the disputes, quar- 
rels, tricks, frauds, and various manipulations which charac- 
terized the sittings of these divines ; but, after a protracted and 
stormy discussion, at last came out the Confession of Faith, 
and other formularies of Presbyterian orthodoxy, which re- 
ceived, in 1649, the full sanction of the parliament of England, 
— the great judge of English Protestant controversies. 

The confession of faith given by the Westminster divines, 
and hence often called the Westminster Confession, is nearly 
the same with the Scotch confession of faith which appeared 
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in 1560. The immediate lineage of the Presbyterians from 
the goodly Calvin thus clearly appears ; for John Knox, 
whom the Presbyterians represent as having “lighted his 
torch at the candle of God’s word,’’ was the friend and pupil 
of Calvin, and he was the master spirit who, through fas 
et nefas, introduced the Reformation into Scotland, and deter- 
mined its confession. Of the character of this apostate priest 
it is not necessary to speak ; for, if it be a disgrace to human- 
ity to have produced a Nero or a Robespierre, Presbyterian- 
ism is not to be envied the glory of having produced a John 
Knox. 

The confession of faith framed by the Westminster divines 
is the standard of the various hues of Presbyterians found in 
the United States, —the Old School Presbyterians, who per- 
haps justly claim the unenviable privilege of being the true, 
lawful, and uncompromising children and successors of Calvin 
and John Knox, the New School Presbyterians, the Associate 
Presbyterians, the Associate Reformed Church, and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. It is also implicitly, if not explicitly, 
the confession of faith of the Congregationalists and of the 
Dutch Reformed, who are strong Calvinists in doctrine. The 
population adhering to it the world over may, perhaps, be set 
down at about fifteen millions ; the Catholic population over 
the whole globe, we may add by the way, is not much below 
two hundred millions. 

The Confession opens with a chapter on the ‘‘ Holy Scrip- 
tures,”’ no doubt to make the doctrine given in that chapter 
the foundation of what is to follow. But the subject of the 
authority of Scripture is beset with insuperable difficulties 
for Protestants ; and although they continually boast of follow- 
ing the Scriptures, although they wish to have the name of 
receiving the Bible above all men, and of making the Bible a 
voucher for all they say, still it is impossible for them, on their 
own principles, to come at any thing positive concerning its 
authority. ‘They cannot prove its inspiration ; so, with all their 
pretended respect for it, they have undermined its authority, and 
are compelled, on their own principles, to view it merely as a 
human book which may be correct on the whole, but only 
after the manner of other human books written on human sub- 
jects by judicious authors. 

We begin with the first paragraph of this chapter, which 


runs thus : — 
‘“‘ Although the light of nature, and the works of creation and 
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providence do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power 
of God as to leave men inexcusable, yet they are not sufficient to 
give that knowledge of God, and of his will, which is necessary 
unto salvation; therefore it pleased the Lord, at sundry times and 
in divers manners, to reveal himself, and to declare that his will 
unto his Church; and afterwards, for the better preserving and 
propagating of the truth, and for the more sure establishment and 
comfort of the Church against the corruption of the flesh and the 
malice of Satan and of the world, to commit the same wholly unto 
writing, which maketh the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; 
those former ways of God’s revealing his will unto his people 
being now ceased.” 


The doctrine laid down in this paragraph it is then at- 
tempted to support by arguments ; but what kind of argument 
can be given in an introduction to the belief of Scripture, and 
in support of its authority? Common sense tells us that it 
cannot be Scripture itself; else, one might as well quote the 
authority of the Koran to prove the Koran, and the forger of 
a will might adduce the very will itself as a proof of its gen- 
uineness. Yet, notwithstanding this plain dictate of common 
sense, the framers of the Confession quote Scripture all at 
once, and thus open the way to that long string of false, in- 
consistent, and absurd proofs with which the book abounds.. 
The plainest rules of logic seem to have been quite beyond 
the reach of these powerful geniuses. Faith must be reason- 
able, — that is, founded on. reasonable: motives, or motives 
capable of forcing the assent of a judicious mind ; for if not, 
it becomes fanaticism, superstition, credulity, downright non- 
sense. It is this reasonableness of motives which makes the 
distinction between Christianity and Mahometanism or pagan- 
ism. 

But waiving this want of logical strictness and propriety, 
and taking up the Scripture proofs adduced, we shall find that 
the Scripture says nothing at all of what it is made to say. 
We select from the passage quoted the three following propo- 
sitions which it contains, and which we maintain are unsup- 
ported by Scripture,.utterly false, and even contradicted by 
others in the same passage. 1. That what the Lord revealed 
at sundry times and in divers manners was committed wholly 
to writing. 2. That this makes the Holy Scripture most 
necessary. .3. That the former ways of God’s revealing his 
will unto his people are now ceased. 

1. The first position assumed, that ‘‘ it pleased the. Lord to 
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commit the same (that which he had revealed at sundry times, 
and in divers manners) wholly unto writing,” is attempted to 
be proved by the following Scriptural quotations, which we 
scrupulously transcribe. 


“Luke i. 3,4. It seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto thee 
in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed. Rom. 
xv. 4. For whatsoever things were written aforetime were writ- 
ten for our learning; that we, through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, might have hope. Isaiah, viii. 20. To the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not according to this word, 2t is 
because there ts no light in them. Rey. xxii. 18.” 


Now, we ask, is there any thing in those passages to prove 
the peculiar position assumed in the text, namely, that the 
revelations of God were committed wholly unto writing ? 
These quotations suppose that things were written, and writ- 
ten for our instruction and comfort ; but where is the passage 
proving that all was written? ‘There is none; and hence 
these quotations are nothing more than a vain display of Scrip- 
tural erudition, or rather, a petty theological trick, and dialec- 
tical sleight of hand, by which evidence is brought for only a 
portion of a proposition, and still the whole proposition is 
confidently asserted. As if one were to say, Something was 
written, therefore all was written; which is a form of argu- 
ment too obviously false to need refutation. 

We will, however, go rapidly over these texts, and show 
that they have no bearing on the question. The last, from 
Revelations, or the Apocalypse, xxii. 18, is not expressly 
cited, which shows, perhaps, that little reliance is placed on it 
in support of the position assumed. The text is, ‘I testify 
to every one that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book ; if any man shall add to these things, God shall add upon 
him the plagues written in this book.”? This reference, then, 
is intended to convey the impression, that, if any one adds 
any thing to Scripture, he will incur the wrath of God, and 
consequently that all has been written. But what an abuse of 
Scripture is not such an interpretation! For any reader that 
will take up this chapter will see that the meaning of the 
writer of the Apocalypse is, that no one should either add any 
thing to, or subtract any thing from, that Apocalypse, as is 
most obvious and expressly stated in the very passage. Here 
is, then, the queer argument used by the writers of the Con- 
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fession: St. John, at the conclusion of his Apocalypse, threat- 
ens with the vengeance of Heaven the one who shall either add 
to or subtract from his book, or the one who shall interpolate 
and corrupt his book; therefore all things are written in 
Scripture ! 

The text taken from Isaias, — ‘‘ To the law and to the testi- 
mony : if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them,’ —is not more to the purpose. ‘These 
words of the prophet have long been the cant of Scotch fa- 
natics ; and this is strange enough ; for the ‘‘ testimony ”’ there 
mentioned naturally leads to the notion of tradition, which it is 
their great object to discard. Any one who will read the pas- 
sage will find it somewhat obscure ; but the meaning which 
will present itself to his mind will be, that the prophet inveighs 
against those who consulted pythons and wizards, and exhorts 
them to have recourse rather to the law and to the testimony. 
But no powers of imagination can draw from it the conclusion 
that every thing is written, even that which was revealed by 
Christ ; for Isaias speaks of a law written hundreds of years 
before Christ. 

The text from St. Paul to the Romans says merely, that 
what was written was written for our learning ; but it does not 
say that the whole of God’s revelation was committed to writ- 
ing. In fine, the passage from St. Luke is brought forward 
with no better grace. ‘The passage states, that the writer, after 
having received full information from eyewitnesses, wrote for 
the purpose of giving to Theophilus a full certainty in regard 
to the matters of which he wrote. But it does not say that he 
wrote all that was revealed. It is true, the passage states 
that the writer had ‘*‘ perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first,’? and, without entering into a discussion as to 
the propriety of the translation used by Protestants, we say, 
it is perfectly evident St. Luke does not mean that he wrote 
absolutely every thing which Christ did or taught ; for if so, he 
would have been guilty of a barefaced lie, in the very first 
line of his Gospel, since St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John say a great many things which he does not record ; there- 
fore he must mean merely that he was fully informed of all 
the things which he wrote about. Now, we hope, all can 
see the difference between the assertion, I vouch for the truth 
of every thing I write, and this other assertion, I write with 
truth every thing that can be written upon the subject. These 
remarks show, with absolute evidence, that none of the texts 
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adduced by the Presbyterian Confession of Faith prove that 
the revelations of God were committed wholly unto writing. 
This is sufficient to prove to the Presbyterians that their tenets 
are totally ungrounded, that their faith has no foundation, and 
that they believe without any motive or reason capable of 
making any impression ona reasonable man. But their doc- 
trine is not only purely gratuitous ; we can even prove, by the 
most obvious arguments, that it is absolutely false, and clearly 
at variance with Scripture itself and with-common sense. 
St. John concludes his Gospel with the following declaration: 
—‘‘ There are also many other things which Jesus did, which 
if they were written every one, the world itself, [ think, would 
not be able to contain the books that should be written.”? Who, 
in the face of this declaration, will dare assert that every thing 
is written ? Here, as a manifest proof that it never was the plan 
of Divine Providence that all should be written, the Evan- 
gelist closes his account with the avowal, that he knows many 
things more that Christ did, many more words that he uttered, 
and many more examples that he gave, than he commits to 
writing. ‘The same Apostle concludes his two last Epistles 
with a declaration which seems to have been written purposely 
to contradict the assertion of Presbyterians. ‘* Having many 
things to write unto you, I would not by paper and ink ; for I 
hope that I shall be with you, and speak face to face.”” The 
Apostle had many things to write, and consequently these things 
were necessary, or at least useful, and still he declines writing 
them. Who will, in the face of this declaration, maintain that 
every thing pertaining to the revelation of God is written ? 
Again, St. Paul, no doubt, made important regulations con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper, as he asserts in those words, — 
‘¢ The rest L will set in order when I come.’? — 1 Cor. xi. 34. 
Can Presbyterians point out the place where these regulations 
are found ? Furthermore, the same Apostle, writing to the 
Thessalonians, tells them, — ‘* Remember you not, that, when 
I was yet with you, I told you these things ? and now you 
know what withholdeth, that he may be revealed in his time.” 
— 2 Thess. ii. 5,6. The Thessalonians, then, had learned 
orally from St Paul, and knew what withheld Antichrist. 
What is that thing? Is it written anywhere? ‘There is, then, 
a revelation which certainly was not committed to writing. 
The first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles expressly 
states that Jesus Christ employed the forty days which elapsed 
between his resurrection and ascension in teaching his Apostles, 
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—‘‘for forty days appearing to them, and speaking of the 
kingdom of God.’? — verse 3. And now where are those 
heavenly instructions given by Christ, now risen from the dead, 
to his Apostles, who were now, in a great measure, freed from 
that carnal sense and those grovelling ideas which had besot- 
ted their hearts during their former intercourse with him ? 
Those instructions which lasted forty days take up only a few 
lines in the Scriptures ; whereas, the discourse of our Lord on 
the eve of his death, a discourse which could have lasted but 
afew hours, takes up five chapters. No doubt, these dis- 
courses for forty days were of the greatest importance, since 
the sacred writer says they related to the kingdom of God ; 
and who can doubt but that the necessity of giving those instrue- 
tions was one of the great objects of the stay of the man-God 
among mortals? Scarcely any thing of these discourses is 
written ; not that the Apostles had forgotten them, but because 
it was not deemed proper to write them. ‘This fact, taken in 
connection with another, shows how absurd and untenable is 
the Protestant theory about the sufficiency of Scripture. His- 
tory represents to us the Christian Church springing from its 
cradle with dogmas, rites, practices, fasts, feasts, sacraments ; 
and yet there is no direct mention of many of those things in 
Scripture, at most only a remote or obscure allusion to a few. 
Who, then, can resist the conclusion, that the Apostles received 
upon those points instructions which they delivered orally, and 
which they wrote, not with ink on paper or parchment, but in a 
more substantial, imperishable, and authentic way, in the hab- 
its and practice of the faithful? Many things, in particular 
concerning the sacred rites of divine institution which we call 
Sacraments, are not mentioned in Scripture ; but such rites were 
unquestionably written in the practice and habits of Christians ; 
which was a safer way to propagate them than writing them 
in a book, especially as the latter way had many inconven- 
iences, since the pagans should not be allowed a free access 
to those peculiar rites which they would understand but imper- 
fectly from a book, and which they would disfigure ; and hence 
we find, in the very first ages of Christianity, frequent allusions 
to the fact of the rites and mysteries of Christians being made 
a subject of secrecy, so as to conceal them from the knowledge 
of the pagans. And this law of secrecy, which history proves 
most clearly, was nothing but the continuation of the plan al- 
luded to in the Scriptures themselves, — not to write every 
thing, but to transmit much by the belief, practice, and habits 
of the Christian people. 
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To descend to particulars corroborating these general re- 
marks, we ask, where is it written that children can be validly 
and lawfully baptized? Where is it written that immersion is 
not necessary in baptism, and that aspersion and infusion are 
lawful modes of administering that sacred rite? Where is it 
written that the Sacraments of the Church are validly admin- 
istered by sinners, and by wicked ministers? We say, it is 
written nowhere in Scripture. But all this was written in the 
practice of the Christian Church, and hence is admitted not 
only by Catholics, but by Presbyterians also. A proof that 
these points are not clearly set down in Scripture is, that the 
largest body, perhaps, of Protestants in the United States, 
the Baptists, deny the validity of baptism conferred on children, 
or on adults by infusion. We know, too, that laymen can ad- 
minister baptism validly ; and though Presbyterians deny it, 
they show only their inconsistency, or their heresy, — a word 
which means choice ; for among traditions they choose those 
which suit them, and reject the others. But as the traditions 
all stand on the same ground, they should either be admitted in 
their totality, or rejected in their totality. Furthermore, how 
do we know that baptism can be administered but once? By 
tradition alone. For if one says that Scripture does not order 
its reiteration, it is equally certain that neither does it forbid it. 
And hence, at most, we could only conclude that the Scripture 
says nothing about it; and then something held as true and es- 
sential by Presbyterians themselves is not written in Scripture ; 
and then the assertion, that all the doctrine of Christ is written, 
goes by the board. Scripture says not that baptism conferred 
by a layman is null ; still, Presbyterians hold it null, against 
the tradition of the Church. Scripture says nothing about the 
repetition of baptism, and Presbyterians hold, with the tradition 
of the Church, that it cannot be repeated,—a good exem- 
plification of that spirit of contradiction by which they admit 
just enough of tradition on some points to put a whip into the 
hands of their opponents, while they reject it on others. 

We have mentioned several points about which the Scrip- 
tures say nothing, though the Presbyterians themselves hold 
them to be revealed. ut we are far from having exhausted the 
list of those points which were revealed, but which were not 
written in the Scriptures. ‘To mention a very striking exam- 
ple, we find it written in Scripture that it is forbidden to eat 
blood and things strangled. ‘‘ It hath seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us, to lay no further burden upon you than these 
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necessary things ; that you abstain from things sacrificed to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from for- 
nication.’? — Acts xv. 28, 29. Here, then, the Scripture, or the 
Holy Ghost, declares it a necessary thing to abstain from blood ; 
and still, all Christians, from time immemorial, have held it a 
thing lawful to eat blood or things strangled, and we have no 
doubt but the strictest Presbyterian would make no scruple to 
eat blood-pudding, if he relished it. Where is it written, we 
ask, that this prohibition to eat blood was to cease? Where 
is the passage of Scripture that says, that after a certain time 
required to bury the synagogue with due honor, as theologians 
say, — that is, after there would be no danger of scandalizing the 
Jews, to whom blood and strangled things were an abomina- 
tion, — the eating of blood and of strangled things would become 
a thing indifferent in its nature, and consequently lawful ? The 
assumption, then, that every thing is written in Scripture, is 
evidently unwarranted. 

Again, what part of Scripture declares that the washing of 
feet prescribed by our Lord, in St. John xiii., is only of a 
spiritual nature? ‘‘ If I, then, being Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, you also ought to wash one another’s feet. 
For I have given you an example, that, as I have done to you, 
so you do also.”? Hence, among the thousand and one Prot- 
estant sects which have arisen since Luther, we have one tak- 
ing the modest title of ‘‘ Church of God,” though its exist- 
ence is not of an earlier date than 1820, that believes firmly in 
feet-washing. ‘‘ She believes that the ordinance of feet-wash- 
ing, that is, the literal washing of the saints’ feet, according to 
the word and example of Christ, is obligatory upon all Chris- 
tians, and ought to be observed by all the Churches of God.’’* 
These sectarians are unquestionably right, if we have Scripture 
only for the rule of faith ; for no text more positive could be 
brought forward to prescribe feet-washing ; but the Apostles 
who were present, and knew what our Lord said better than 
we can, wrote, not ina book, but in the practice, and rites, and 
habits of the churches they founded, that this washing was 
spiritual ; and hence we know with equal certainty that this 
washing is a spiritual one, and that all is not recorded in Scrip- 
ture that Christ revealed to his Apostles. ‘To obtain another 
clear instance of the silence of the Scriptures on many points 
which were revealed and known at first, we have only to read 
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the two genealogies of Christ, the one in St. Matthew, and the 
other in St. Luke. The reader of Scripture will be in a real 
dilemma as to the meaning and agreement of these genealo- 
gies ; and the fact is, that they have exhausted the ingenuity of 
commentators. The commentators propose many solutions of 
the difficulty ; but with the avowed conviction, that it is impos- 
sible to tell which is the true one. Now a few words, added 
to either, or both, of these genealogies, would have cleared 
up for us the whole difficulty. But these words were not 
added, because the thing was clear at the time the genealogies 
were written, when all the circumstances of time, place, .and 
persons were fully understood. The loss of these circum- 
stances has rendered the enigma insolvable, — an evident proof 
that all was not written. ‘ 

But on no subject does it more clearly appear that the Al- 
mighty never intended that all things pertaining to religion 
should be written in the Scriptures, than by their complete 
silence on the Christian festivals. That these festivals are 
essential to religion is sufficiently obvious to all from reason 
alone, and is admitted, at least for the celebration of Sunday, 
by all shades of Presbyterians. The conduct of God in rela- 
tion to the chosen people, who had so many festivals commem- 
orative of the great events of his mercy to them, together with 
the historical documents of the early Christian Church, must 
convince every one who is not determined to be a skeptic, 
that Christ left powers and orders to the Apostles and to the 
Church to institute feasts and anniversaries, so that, besides 
Sunday, there have always been in the Church other festivals, 
such as the commemoration of the death of Christ by humilia- 
tion and fast, the anniversary of his resurrection, or Easter, of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, &c. Now, where is mention 
made in Scripture of these festivals, including the weekly fes- 
tival, Sunday ? Nowhere. We find, indeed, express men- 
tion made of the abolition of the Jewish Sabbath. St. Paul 
solemnly declared that Jewish festivals, new moons, and Sab- 
baths were all gone. ‘‘ Let no man judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of a festival day, or of the new moon, or 
of the Sabbaths.” — Colos. ii. 16. But we see nowhere that 
Sunday was to replace the Judaical Sabbath, or Saturday. 
Allusions to Sunday are found in the Scripture, it is true ; but 
Scriptural allusions prove nothing, unless interpreted by tradi- 
tion. The fact, that there are only allusions, which prove 
nothing when detached from tradition, shows that it never was 
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intended that all the Christian doctrine and practice should be 
committed to writing. But there is no allusion to the Chris- 
tian fast of Lent, or to the Christian Easter, and other Chris- 
tian festivals ; nevertheless, who can reasonably deny their 
institution and observance in the very time of the Apostles, 
when he reads in authentic history, that Polycarp, who had 
long lived and conversed with the Apostle St. John, went 
from a remote province of the East to Rome, for the purpose 
of conferring with the bishop of that city, the successor of 
Peter, not indeed upon the keeping of Easter, which was insti- 
tuted both in the East and the West, but upon the particular 
and proper day at which Easter should be kept, —a question 
which was partly astronomical ?>* Who can doubt that the 
festivals kept in memory of the principal events of Christ’s 
life were either appointed formally by the Apostles, or at 
least instituted in conformity with their teaching and practice ? 
Let us take Christmas as an example. ‘This day is not spok- 
en of in the Gospel. Still it is kept by the Christian world 
on the 25th of December. It is true that Presbyterians reject 
this as unscriptural, and we read there was at one time a fine 
of five shillings, in Massachusetts, on every one who kept 
Christmas. But this only shows the folly of rejecting every 
thing not found in Scripture. What does it matter whether 
we find it written on paper, that Christ was born on a certain 
day of December, and that Christians ought to keep that day 
as one of joy and gratitude, or whether we find the same writ- 
ten in the practice and the customs of a whole people? The 
latter is by far the most substantial way of transmitting the 
event. What does it signify, for instance, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not mention that George Wash- 
ington was born on the 22d of February ? Every one knows 
this to be a fact, from the festivities usual on that day ; and to 
one who now would venture to deny this fact, on the ground 
that the Constitution does not mention it, no answer would need 
to be returned. No one, then, can doubt that Christians have 
always kept, and should keep, days in commemoration of 
Christ’s birth, death,-and resurrection.t ‘The fact, that noth- 


* Hier. De Script. Eccles. 

+ The Mariyrology for the 25th of December has the following ac- 
count. ‘*In Nicomedia, the martyrdom of several thousand Christians, 
who, being assembled on Christmas day to celebrate the holy mysteries, 
were shut up in the church by order of the Emperor Diocletian, who 
caused a fire to be kindled all around, and a stand with a censer to be 
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ing is said of such festivals in Scripture, shows, then, that the 
Scriptures were never intended to record every thing. 

In fine, the most irrefragable argument that all is not written 
in Scripture, is that the canon, or list of Scripture books, is 
nowhere given in Scripture, so that it is impossible for Pres- 
byterians to prove their inspiration and divinity. But more of 
this hereafter, when the Confession brings this subject more di- 
rectly before us. We will not, however, dismiss this subject 
without quoting the positive testimonies of Scripture to show 
that all was not written, but much left to be transmitted by 
tradition. St. Paul writes to the Thessalonians, 2 Thes. il. 
15, —‘* Therefore, brethren, stand firm, and hold the tradi- 
tions which you have learned, whether by word, or by our 
epistles.” No clearer statement of our doctrine can be im- 
agined. If any should object that what is here called tradi- 
tion by word was afterwards written in the other Epistles of 
St. Paul, because this to the Thessalonians was among the 
first he wrote, we would ask, where is the date of the Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians written? It is written nowhere, 
and certainly not in the Scripture. But where does the 
Apostle say that he will on some other occasion write those 
discourses, or traditions by word, which he commands them 
to keep? ‘This silly objection, however, will not apply to 
the Second Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, the one which 
he wrote a short time before his martyrdom, and the same 
in which (iv. 6) he says that he is ready for sacrifice, and 
that the time of his dissolution is at hand. Now in that Epis- 
tle he charges his disciple in the following words :— ‘‘ 'The 
things which thou hast heard from me, before many witnesses, 
the same commend to faithful men who shall be fit to teach 
others also.”” Here the Apostle alludes, not to what he has 





placed before the door, whilst a herald cried out with a loud voice, that 
all those who wished to save themselves from the fire should come out 
and offer incense to Jupiter ; they all answered, that they preferred dying 
for Christ, and, the fire being kindled, they were all consumed in it, and 
thus deserved to be born in heaven that day that Christ was born on 
earth for the salvation of the world.’’ Here the reflection forces itself 
irresistibly upon the mind, — we must believe witnesses who die for what 
they assert. The death of those thousand Christians on Christmas day 
will render Christmas dear to us, although Presbyterians would impose 
fines on us for keeping it, as unscriptural; though a plain and unpreju- 
diced man will conclude that if any refuse to commemorate the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, such do not acknowledge Christ as 
their father. 
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written, but to what he has said, and which Timothy had heard 
before many witnesses ; and he directs Timothy, not merely 
to write the same, but to intrust and commend it to others, 
who will be fit to teach others ;— thus establishing a tra- 
dition of holy doctrine quite distinct from Scripture. Here 
it is evidently asserted, that St. Paul had taught ‘Timothy, 
that ‘Timothy was to teach faithful men, and these faithful men, 
other men. ‘Thus is the Christian doctrine transmitted ; and 
it is transmitted in all its purity through these successive teach- 
ings, because the Holy Ghost is promised to the body of 
pastors who teach in the Church. ‘The same Epistle, i. 13, 
14, has the following no less conclusive passage, containing also 
a promise of the Holy Ghost to watch over the sacred deposit 
of holy doctrine intrusted to pastors :— ‘** Hold the form of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me in faith, and in 
the love which is in Christ Jesus. Keep the good deposited 
in trust to thee by the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us.”” Here 
the Apostle charges him to keep, not writings, but words, — not 
what he has read, but what he has heard ; and the Holy Ghost 
is said to dwell in us to accomplish this holy purpose. We 
could easily add numerous and evident testimonies of all Chris- 
tian antiquity, to show that all was not written in the Scrip- 
ture ; but we think we have dwelt enough upon this first false 
assertion of the first article of the Confession, and have shown 
sufficiently that Presbyterians fail in proving their position, that 
the whole revelation of God was committed to writing, and 
that the contrary assertion is incontrovertibly established by 
every sort of positive and conclusive argument. 

2. But it is time to pass to the second assertion we have 
taken exception to, namely, that the Scriptures are most neces- 
sary ; and we begin by discussing the proofs of this necessity 
adduced by the Confession, which we transcribe in full. 


“2 Tim. iii. 15. And that froma child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 2 Pet. i. 19. We have 
also a more sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 


Here are, then, the mighty, the all-convincing proofs of the 
absolute necessity of Scripture, which our Presbyterians ad- 
duce. The Presbyterians must count largely on the simpli- 
city of the readers of the Confession, to have the courage to 
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offer them such proofs as these. As for ourselves, we can of 
course only smile at them. ‘To begin with the text of St. Paul 
to Timothy ; what is there in that passage that has any the least 
bearing on the necessity of Scripture ? No doubt the Presbyte- 
rians mean in their Confession, that, if any Scripture be most ne- 
cessary, it is the New ‘Testament. But this passage speaks of 
the Old Testament only ; for the Old ‘Testament was the only 
Scripture Timothy could have learned in his childhood, since 
it was the only one which was then in existence. ‘This passage, 
therefore, could not in any manner prove the necessity of the 
New Testament. But it does not, in the least, prove the ne- 
cessity of even the Old. It contains not one word about the 
necessity of the Scriptures. From the fact, that Timothy 
had known the Sacred Scriptures from his infancy, we can no 
more conclude that the Scriptures are necessary, than we can 
conclude that Latin or Greek are necessary because we have 
known them from our childhood. It is said in the text, that 
the Scriptures are able to make one wise ; but if we are to 
draw any conclusion from this, it is not that the Scriptures are 
necessary, but useful. If I say that mathematics are able to 
sharpen one’s intellect and judgment, I imply, that there are 
other methods besides mathematics, and that mathematics are 
not absolutely necessary. 

The text from St. Peter is equally defective as a proof of 
the necessity of Scripture. St. Peter is speaking of the proph- 
ecies of the Old ‘Testament, and if what he says proves the ne- 
cessity of any Scripture, it is that of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and of nothing more. But the Apostle says no- 
where that the prophecies even are necessary ; he simply says 
that they are a firm and sure word. He adds, that Christians 
DO WELL to attend, but does not say that it is most necessary 
that they should attend, to this word of prophecy. Hence, 
these proofs of the necessity of Scripture are totally unworthy 
a serious refutation, and prove only one thing, that the com- 
pilers of the Confession considered it their duty, by means of 
Scripture texts, to throw dust into the eyes of their readers. 
They would, doubtless, have brought forward better proofs, if 
they had had them to bring ; and we need no better evidence 
that it is impossible for Presbyterians to make up a confession 
of faith from the Scriptures alone, than these pretended Scrip- 
tural proofs themselves. 

Having shown that there is no Scripture proof of the neces- 
sity of Scripture, we will now go farther, and prove by very 
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conclusive arguments that the Scriptures are not absolutely 
necessary ; for true religion was for a long time preserved and 
propagated without them, and the teaching of the pastors of 
the Church is adequate to preserve and propagate the religion 
of Christ, even independently of them. ‘The Scriptures were 
not given to supersede this teaching of the pastors, but chiefly 
to afford them a greater facility in the discharge of their trust. 
The teaching of the pastors may suffice without Scripture, but 
the Scriptures cannot suffice without that teaching. 

The assertion, that the Scriptures are most necessary, is at 
variance with two indisputable facts : — 1. ‘That God never left 
the world without the true religion; and 2. That he did leave 
it without any Scriptures at all for over two thousand years, 
namely, from Adam to Moses. Adam, Noe, and many in 
the time of Noe, of whom St. Peter speaks (1 St. Pet. 
iii. 20), Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Melchisedech, and innumer- 
able others, followed the true religion, were acceptable in the 
eyes of God, and obtained salvation, and yet they had no 
Scripture. But as they had a revealed religion, we must con- 
clude that even a revealed religion can be propagated without 
Scripture. ‘That they had a revealed religion, we know from 
positive facts, and it may be collected from the very text of the 
Confession already quoted, where, on a new perusal, the reader 
will find it stated that reason alone cannot give that knowledge 
of God which is necessary unto salvation. If those men —as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are certainly of the number 
of the elect, since God calls himself the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob — obtained salvation, and salvation cannot be 
obtained by the light of nature or of reason alone, they must 
have had the light of revelation ; and since they had not Scrip- 
ture, Scripture cannot be ‘‘most necessary.”? So that we 
find on this point a plain contradiction in the very first article 
of the Presbyterian Confession, and this first contradiction is 
speedily followed by another, in which Scripture is stated to 
be, on the one hand, most necessary, and, on the other, to have 
been resorted to, only as the means of ‘‘ better preserving and 
propagating the truth! ” 

The truths which were preserved and propagated during 
more than two thousand years anterior to the law of Moses 
were both very numerous and very important. ‘The unity of 
God, supreme arbiter and creator of all things, formed the 
first and most important of these truths. Then came the 
attributes of God, which were known during that period, as 
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will appear to those who read Genesis ; then the creation of 
man to the image and likeness of God ; the fall of man and 
original sin, which was known from the history of the human 
race, and is alluded to by holy Job; also, the immortality 
of the soul, which must have been revealed, since we find 
it established and believed everywhere ; and certainly, after 
the fall of Adam, man could not know by reason alone that 
he was immortal. Another point revealed, and not written, 
was the redemption of man, and the promise of a Redeemer 
or Messiah. Another revelation still was that of the practice 
of offering sacrifices, and for the most part bloody sacrifices, 
which we find existing long before Moses. Also, long before 
any Scripture was written, God gave to Abraham and his pos- 
terity the precept of circumcision, which was faithfully trans- 
mitted for several centuries. We see, in fact, a complete 
system of religion, including important revealed truths, com- 
posed of dogmas and precepts, faithfully preserved without 
Scripture for more than two thousand years ; and it is there- 
fore supremely absurd to assert, as a general proposition, that 
the Scriptures are ‘* most necessary.” 

If the Scriptures are most necessary, the first thing the 
Apostles should have done, before separating to spread them- 
selves over the world, would have been to compose them ; 
but every one at all conversant with history knows that this is 
precisely what they did not do. lor many years the primitive 
Church was without the New Testament, and the different parts 
of that sacred volume were not all written at once, but on ac- 
cidental occasions, as the circumstances of places and persons 
seemed to require ; precluding, therefore, the idea, that the 
Apostles intended to leave in their writings a complete system 
of religious instruction. We know that St. Thomas, the A pos- 
tle, went to the East long before the greater part of the New 
‘Testament had been written. Could he have left to the Chris- 
tians in the East the Gospels and Epistles written in the 
West? If the Scriptures are most necessary, the Apostles, 
by separating before having composed them, exposed them- 
selves to the danger of leaving the nations they converted 
without that which, according to the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion, was most necessary. Can we believe this? The con- 
duct of the Apostles, then, in respect to the composition of 
Scripture, shows conclusively that they did not deem Scrip- 
ture to be most necessary, as Christianity could be, and ac- 
tually was, established and propagated by the preaching of the 
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word, without it. Hence, St. Ireneus, who had almost con- 
versed with St. John, and is more likely to know what the 
Apostles said and did than are the Presbyterians who met at 
Westminster sixteen hundred years after Christ, tells us that 
there were nations fully Christian, who nevertheless were with- 
out the Scriptures. ‘*‘ What!’ says he, ‘‘ even if the Apostles 
had left no Scriptures, should we not follow the order of tra- 
dition which they delivered to those with whom they intrusted 
the churches? A state of things found among many barbar- 
ous nations, who believe in Christ without paper or ink, but 
have salvation written in their hearts by the Holy Ghost, be- 
lieving in one God, creator of all things through Jesus Christ 
his Son.” * 

It must be a matter of surprise, that the doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of written, divine laws, or a written religion, should 
have found a foothold in countries like England and America, 
where there are so many unwritten laws by which the most 
common and important relations of life are governed more uni- 
versally and effectually than by the ponderous volumes of the 
written laws composed every year at Washington and else- 
where. What is the common law which here and in England 
governs the most important transactions of life, but a law writ- 
ten originally only in the customs of our Saxon ancestors ? 
How do we know that by marriage the husband becomes _ pos- 
sessed of all the personal property of his wife? How do we 
know that husband and wife form but one person before the 
law ? How do we know that parents are entitled to the earn- 
ings of their minor children ? Or a thousand other very impor- 
tant features of our legislation, which become so apparent to us 
when we travel in other countries, where different customs 
obtain? We know all these things from the common law, 
which is called even by jurists themselves the ‘‘ unwritten law.”’ 
The common law is said to be ‘‘ unwritten,’’? because it never 
was the result of a written or printed legislation made by any 
prince or court of England ; for it preceded every statute or 
written legislation, and it was written in the customs and habits 
of the people, before-it was written in books. Hence, to the 
present day, no one can point out any code or legislative en- 
actment by which those articles are found to have been intro- 
duced and become obligatory, but their existence is proved 
by the doctrine of jurists and by the decisions of courts ; but 


* Adv. Her., Lib. IIL, c. 3. 
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courts have no right to make laws ; and hence a recourse to 
their decision is nothing else than an appeal to a witness of a law 
made before. ‘The state of English countries as to the com- 
mon law is a good representation of the polity of the Christian 
Church as to divine and ecclesiastical laws, and their enforce- 
ment. Courts of justice make their decisions from written 
laws or statutes, and unwritten laws or the common law ; so 
does the Church make her decisions from the whole word of 
God, both written on paper and parchment, and unwritten on 
parchment, but written in the practice and habits of the Chris- 
tian people ; with this difference, however, that courts of jus- 
tice are only a human authority, whereas the Christian court is 
one gifted with assistance from above. ‘‘I am with you all 
days to the end of ages.”’ ‘The similarity here indieated 
runs through another important feature of the two sorts of laws. 
The common law, although unwritten in its nature, is. still 
written equivalently, because it has been a frequent matter of 
written discussion among jurists, and because the cases decided 
by courts are written. So also the points of the Christian 
doctrine, not written originally, are written equivalently in the 
works of the Fathers, and in the decisions of the Councils. 
We may conclude, then, that, if human laws can be pre- 
served and have been preserved without writing, by human 
societies with the influence of nature and reason only, much 
more so can unwritten divine laws be preserved and kept 
faithfully with the supernatural influence of Heaven ; and there- 
fore it is a glaring absurdity to make the Scriptures most 
necessary, and a still greater one to make them contain every 
thing, and to constitute each individual the judge of their 
meaning. 

All Christian dogmas and precepts are facts which can be 
preserved and transmitted by testimony and tradition, as other 
facts ; hence, the fact, that America is a newly discovered con- 
tinent, and since settled by Europeans, is plain and evident in- 
dependently of any written account of the voyages of Colum- 
bus and others. All books might be destroyed, and this fact 
nevertheless be faithfully transmitted for centuries. But with 
regard to the divine and religious facts which constitute Chris- 
tianity, there is a peculiarity which greatly facilitates their 
faithful transmission by tradition, and renders changes and 
alterations impossible. Those religious traditions are tangible 
and permanent practical facts. ‘The fact of the newness of 
our continent has nothing practical ; but take a Christian tra- 
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ditionary dogma, — say, that laymen can baptize in case of ne- 
cessity. ‘This is a practical fact, because at all times there 
are and there have been cases where, recourse being impossible 
to the regularly appointed minister, and where, there being dan- 
ger of death, laymen have performed this duty. No change, then, 
could occur in this fact, any more than in that other practical 
traditionary fact, that the day which we call Sunday is truly 
the weekly commemoration of Christ’s resurrection. Reli- 
gious traditions have another advantage, that of having been 
spread over a wider extent of country ; for, from the origin of 
Christianity, the whole world received this sacred deposit ; 
hence, if the tradition be found at very distant points, there is 
every evidence of its truth. Again, no tradition is kept with 
greater fidelity than the divine instructions which form that sa- 
cred deposit which ‘Timothy was charged by the Apostle to 
keep so preciously ; and as the importance of those traditions 
is greater than that of any other, innumerable persons would 
step forward to oppose any change that would be contemplated 
by innovators. ‘I'he history of the Church is but one illustra- 
tion of these remarks. Hence, tradition alone can preserve 
religion ; and if, humanly speaking, we could come to this 
conclusion, what an additional strength will it not receive from 
the positive assurance of Christ to be all days with the pastors 
of the Church to enable them to teach right, and with the 
faithful to enable them to believe right! We must, then, 
conclude, that the assertion of the Presbyterians, that the 
Scriptures are most necessary, is not only unfounded, and 
left unproved by them, but is positively disproved by every 
kind of argument appropriate to the case. But if Scripture 
be not most necessary, what is it then? It is most useful and 
most beneficial ; it is a sweet pledge of divine mercy ; it is a 
treasure of infinite value. Hence, no one has ever entertained 
a greater respect and a greater love for the Scriptures than.the 
Catholic Church, and no one has ever shown a greater assi- 
duity in meditating on the sacred writings than the Catholic 
clergy. ‘This is not, however, at present, the point at issue ; 
and we pass to the third assertion contained in the first article 
of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, that the ‘‘ former 
ways of God’s revealing his will unto his people are now 
ceased.” 

3. Presbyterians, then, gravely inform us that the former 
ways by which God revealed his will unto his people are now 
ceased. ‘The assertion is not, perhaps, as clear as it might be, 
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but, as it is, what proof do they give of it? Perhaps the 
proof will throw some light on their meaning. What is, then, 
O learned divines! the proof of your assertion, that God 
ceases to reveal his will unto us as he did formerly ? Here 
is the sole and whole ground of the assertion, as found in the 
Confession : — *¢ Heb. i. 1, 2. God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the worlds.”? We have read this passage over and over 
again, to ascertain what bearing it can have on the assertion. 
But we have racked our brains to no purpose. We can dis- 
cover nothing leading at all to the learned conclusion of the 
Westminster divines. ‘Truly there must be a peculiar logic 
for ‘¢ Presbyterian heads ”’ ; and they should have appended it 
as a valuable and indispensable supplement to their Confession. 
God spoke in times past by the prophets; he has lately 
spoken to us by his Son; therefore the former ways of 
God’s revealing his will have now ceased. ‘This is admirable. 
The following argument would be in keeping with it: John 
Calvin and Knox promulgated and established Presbyterian- 
ism ; the Westminster divines improved it, talked, and wrote 
much about it ; therefore modern Presbyterians have nothing 
more to say about it, and the best thing they can do is to 
shut their mouths altogether. If this conclusion be not con- 
tained in the premises, it nevertheless indicates their wisest 
policy ; for the more they talk of Presbyterianism, the more 
do they expose its nakedness. 

The peculiar absurdity of the proof adduced by Presbyte- 
rians is, that it implies that God, after our Lord had spoken 
and risen to heaven, ceased to reveal his will to-men as former- 
ly ; which makes the Apostles themselves common men, and 
deprives them of the ability to use any of those ‘‘ former ways ” 
by which the prophets could reveal the will of God. This 
conclusion, fairly and fully accepted, destroys the inspiration of 
the New Testament; for it was written many years after 
‘¢ God had spoken by his Son.” 

If we go to the very foundation of the assertion of the 
Presbyterian divines, we shall find it to be totally at variance 
with the text of Scripture they quote, and one which they 
were unwilling publicly to confess. The following is implicit- 
ly the course of reasoning which led them to the conclu- 
sion they adopted. We Presbyterians, of course, form the 
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true Church, the spouse of Christ, the saints of God. But we 
see among us no sign of a vivifying influence of heaven; we 
see no extraordinary display of the power and mercy of God 
by signs and wonders; we see no miracles performed among 
us, and dare not even dream of them; we see among us no 
supernatural virtues, but every thing common, trivial, and 
worldly ; quarrelling about Scripture, uncertainty and doubt as 
to the most fundamental articles of Christianity, are the lead- 
ing traits of our religious system; we see the clergy sighing 
for ‘‘ filthy lucre,’’ and making it the basis, the measure, and 
the end of their preaching, and the laity entertaining a pro- 
found contempt for the clergy ; we see in our Church no 
other unity than the privilege granted to each one to construct 
his creed differently from the others, — no other sanctity than 
that of cursing the Pope and hating every body, — no other 
apostolicity than a descent from Simon Magus through all the 
heretics that have disfigured the Church in the lapse of ages, 
—no other catholicity than the narrow limits of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, annual or triennial, both confined to a very 
small corner of the globe ; we see among us nothing but hu- 
man passions, worldly views, ambitious projects, Satanic pride, 
and hearty hating ; — and therefore we conclude that God’s for- 
mer ways of revealing himself to his people have long since 
ceased. Certainly the conclusion is eminently and undeniably 
true, when confined to the Presbyterian Church, in which, as- 
suredly, the former ways of God’s revealing his will unto men 
have ceased, long ceased, or, to speak more properly, have 
never existed. It is well to record this tardy avowal of Pres- 
byterians ; for in it they concede that neither Luther, nor Cal- 
vin, nor the other innovators, had any eztraordinary call from 
Heaven to reform the Church ; and as they had not the ordi- 
nary one, it follows necessarily that they were sent by nobody, 
and consequently that they were intruders, —a set of ambi- 
tious, proud, stubborn, and rebellious men, who stamped 
upon the very face of their enterprise a seal of condemnation 
and reprobation. ‘I did not send these prophets, yet they 
ran ; I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied.’’ — Jer. 
xxiii. 21. 

Not so with the Catholic Church ; she has kept, ever since 
the time of the Apostles, the marks of a supernatural influence 
and agency, — marks as extraordinary and miraculous, nay, 
much more remarkable, than those by which God revealed 
himself to men under the law of nature or the Jewish dispen- 
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sation. We do not pretend that she has received new revela- 
tions of articles of faith ; for this would suppose that Christ left 
his work imperfect, when founding the Church. But we main- 
tain that Christ has not ‘* left himself without testimony,’? — 
Acts xiv. 17, even miraculous testimony, of his presence, and 
of his influence on her. ‘This is no more than what is clearly 
promised to her. ‘‘I am with you all days.” ‘* These signs 
shall follow them that believe ; in my name they shall cast out 
devils.”’ ‘* Keep the good deposited in trust to thee by the 
Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us.”” —2 Tim. i. 14. It is true, 
there has been no Scripture added since the Apostles ; but 
the solemn decisions of the Church, chiefly in her general 
councils, have the same certainty as Scripture, though not in- 
spired in the same way ; and hence, a great Pope, St. Gregory, 
said he received and revered the definitions of general coun- 
cils as the four Gospels ; and so hath God spoken also through 
the last general council assembled in Trent ; indeed, it is noth- 
ing short of a miracle, that all those councils, and the latter in 
particular, have been admitted without a dissenting voite by so 
many millions of Christians, among whom are numbered so 
many eminent scholars and profound philosophers. Had the 
authority of those councils been merely human, they would 
have met with a very different fate. ‘The heroic sanctity of so 
many of the children of the Church has been a perpetual mir- 
acle in her bosom. The Lives of the Saints are a proof of it, 
and it is only in her communion that such a book can be found. 
In fine, miracles and prophecies have always illustrated the 
Church, from the time of the Apostles. He who wishes to be 
satisfied of this has only to read the history of the Church, 
where at each page he will find proofs of celestial agency 
transcending the ordinary course of nature ; he will find that 
the prophets of the new law have been greater than those of 
the old, — that St. Augustine in England, St. Boniface in Ger- 
many, St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Bernard, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Ignatius, St. Francis Regis, St. Vincent of Paul, 
are, in point of miracles and other extraordinary effects of di- 
vine power, incomparably superior to Isaias, Jeremias, Jonas, 
and others who have written portions of the inspired volumes. 
As an incontestable proof of God’s revealing himself by mira- 
cles in the Catholic Church, we merely mention that in every 
century since the rise of Protestantism many saints have been 
canonized. Now, according to the rules of the Roman court, 
no saint is publicly proposed to the veneration of the faithful, 
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unless at least three miracles be proved by evidence superior 
to every sort of objection. ‘The objections which are stated 
against those miracles are far more severe, more precise, more 
subtle, than Protestants ever would think of. We admit, it is 
easy to laugh at the idea of miracles ; but it is easy also to be 
an infidel ; and we confidently assert that any one who will take 
the trouble of examining the authenticity of those miracles 
must admit them, or be an incorrigible skeptic. 


So far we have disposed of the first article of the first chap- 
ter of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, and have pointed 
out three gross errors which it contains, besides other minor 
contradictions. We are now ready to take up the second ar- 
ticle, which runs thus : — 


** Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the Word of God writ- 
ten, are now contained all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which are these, Genesis Revelation, all which are 
given by inspiration of God, to be the rule of faith and life.” 


We find in the notes the following Scriptural authority. 


“¢ Eph. ii. 20. And are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 
Rev. xxii. 18, 19. For I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book ; and if any man shall take away from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the things which are written 
in this book. 2 Tim. iii. 16. All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable’ tor doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness.” 


This second article is not less important than the first, nor 
less abundant in false proofs. It is an equally good specimen 
of Presbyterian logic. We pass over the assertion, that 
Scripture is the rule of faith and life ; for we do not construe 
it as meaning the sole rule of faith and life, —a point which 
we shall have occasion hereafter to examine. The present 
article sets forth the inspiration and canon of Scripture, ex- 
cluding, of course, from the canon some books, of which 
mention is made in the following article. Upon this impor- 
tant topic we unqualifiedly assert, that it is an utter impos- 
sibility for Protestants to establish that there are inspired books, 
and especially which they are. 
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But let us first examine the proofs adduced by the Confes- 
sion of Faith. They are reduced to the following masterly 
enthymem. ‘e read in Scripture that Scripture is inspir- 
ed; therefore, the Scripture is inspired. Now it so happens, 
that the first assertion is false in its generality ; but, admitting 
it to be true, the conclusion would still be gratuitous and unsup- 
ported. Admit, then, that the Scripture says that the Scrip- 
ture is inspired ; what will this avail you, unless you know from 
some other quarter that the Scripture is infallible ? White pa- 
per will bear any thing. Is it enough to write at the beginning 
or end of a book, Inspired by the Holy Spirit, to make it so ? 
Then the book of Mahomet is inspired, and, to come nearer 
home, so also is the book of Mormon. Hence, unless there 
be some infallible authority, and some evident and irrefragable 
proof independent of Scripture, to establish the inspiration of 
Scripture, it is perfect folly to adduce Scripture as a proof of 
its own inspiration. For let it be carefully remarked that the 
inspiration of Scripture is not an ezternal, but a purely inter- 
nal fact; consequently, not admissible on the same ground 
which would compel any man who is not a skeptic, even an 
infidel, to admit the public facts recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, merely as points of authentic history. ‘There is 
but one way in which the book of Scripture can prove itself 
inspired, and that is by exhibiting the great seal of Heaven, 
namely, miracles. Hence, if a Presbyterian, on taking his 
Bible, were to hear, not in his imagination, but in reality, a 
voice proceeding from the book itself, and telling him, Every 
thing found here is given by the inspiration of God, or if this 
book applied to a dead man by the one who inquires into 
its inspiration were to raise him to life, then might its author- 
ity be established from its intrinsic merits, but not otherwise ; 
or else any impostor, by writing that he is inspired, might 
compose Scripture. 

But do the Scriptures in reality say that they are inspired ? 
‘The Presbyterians adduce three testimonies to prove it. The 
first asserts that we are built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the corner-stone. But 
how Presbyterians can conclude from this that Scripture is 
inspired is a mystery to us, and especially how they find in it 
the name of all the books inspired. This text, viewed in rela- 
tion to the New Testament, with which we are more _particu- 
larly concerned, would support the assertion of Presbyterians 
only on the supposition, 1. That none but Apostles wrote the 
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New Testament; 2. That the Apostles were inspired in 
every thing they wrote ; 3. That we know with certainty that 
all the parts of the New ‘Testament bearing the name of Apos- 
tles come truly from them. But these three positions are 
either false, or at least teem with insuperable difficulties for 
Protestants. It is false that none but Apostles wrote the New 
Testament. St. Luke and St. Mark were not Apostles, but 
merely disciples of the Apostles, like Barnabas, Clement, 
Hermes, and Ignatius, whose writings are not a portion of 
Scripture. Now the writings of St. Luke and St. Mark form 
over a third of the New Testament. That the Apostles were 
inspired in every thing they wrote is not clear or demonstrated. 
The most that one is bound to admit is, that they were infalli- 
ble in their solemn teaching ; but this differs from inspiration. 
Lastly, how do Presbyterians know that a portion of the New 
‘Testament comes from an Apostle, merely because it bears 
the name of an Apostle ? How do they know that the Epis- 
tle of James, that of Jude, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the Apocalypse, come from the Apostles? We ask them in 
reference to those portions of the New ‘Testament, because all 
who have a slight acquaintance with antiquity and Biblical crit- 
icism know that many sincere Christians, in the very first 
ages of Christianity, doubted the authenticity and inspiration 
of those and other portions of the New Testament, and the 
question can be set at rest only by the infallible assistance 
promised to the Church in deciding doubts which arise. It 
is indeed exceedingly strange and anomalous, that Presbyteri- 
ans should make up their minds with certainty, that the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, or that of James, come from the Apos- 
tles, and that the Symbol of the Apostles does not come from 
them. If they were built upon the foundation of the Apostles, 
as the text now under discussion has it, this Apostles’ Creed 
would have been found at the head of their Confession. The 
truth is, however, that the Confession does not say a word 
about it ; and though it is found in the book whose title heads 
this article, it seems to have been thrown in at the end of the 
Shorter Catechism as a kind of outwork, and is given there 
simply as the Creed, and not as the Apostles’ Creed. Hence, 
the text, that ‘‘ we are built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles,”? does not prove the inspiration of the New Testament. 
‘To found an argument on this text, the author of the last por- 
tion of Scripture should have been an Apostle, and he should 
have drawn up a list of the inspired writings, and have closed 
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his book with the solemn assertion, that his own book, togeth- 
er with all those mentioned in the list, are inspired, and all 
that are inspired. But such is not the fact. ‘The Scriptures 
say not a word about the one who wrote the last portion of the 
New Testament, so that from them we do not know whether 
he was an Apostle or not, while we know with certainty that 
he mentioned no catalogue of inspired writings. 

The second text adduced by the Westminster Presbyteri- 
ans is taken from the last lines of the Apocalypse, and is 
neither more nor less than a threat to the rash copyist who 
should either add to or take from the Apocalypse. But that 
book does not say that its author was inspired. Moreover, it 
does not say that he was an Apostle. Protestants call his 
book the Revelation of John the Divine ; and though the tra- 
dition of the Catholic Church attributes it to St. John the 
Apostle, it is nothing to their purpose, for Presbyterians reject 
tradition. It is well known, too, that some commentators 
have doubted whether John the Divine was the same with 
John the Apostle ; and Beza, a celebrated Calvinist, attributes 
it to another John, namely, John Mark, — Acts xii. 25. In 
fine, there is nothing in this text from the Apocalypse which 
asserts that all the books mentioned in the Presbyterian cata- 
logue, from Genesis to Revelation, are inspired. 

But we pass to the third testimony, adduced from St. Paul. 
This testimony is at least a little more to the purpose ; but it 
wholly fails to establish the Presbyterian catalogue of inspired 
writings. The Protestant version says, ‘* All Scripture is 
given by inspiration, and is profitable,” &c. But the Vulgate, 
and others say, ‘‘ All Scripture given by inspiration is _profit- 
able,’ &c., omitting the and. Which is the true reading ? 
Only St. Paul himself could tell us whether he used that and 
or not. Certain it is, that the Greek ‘Testament, such as the 
common edition has it, is not free from errors, — by no means 
to such a degree as to be the one St. Paul wrote, without the 
variation even of a single and. Certain it is, also, that St. 
Paul could not say, and surely did not say, that all Scripture 
(vyeay), that is, all writing, is given by inspiration of God ; 
for this would make the Holy Scriptures quite too voluminous. 
But waiving this remark, which we give only to show the 
straits to which those who make Scripture alone the rule of 
faith are reduced, and, admitting that St. Paul is speaking of 
the Sacred Scripture, that he declares it to be divinely in- 
spired, there are still several difficulties which occur. How 
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shall I know, and this with infallible certainty, that this Epistle 
is truly from St. Paul, and that St. Paul was infallible in 
teaching ‘Timothy ? For a letter to an individual does not 
bear on its face sufficient guaranties of authenticity to set such an 
important point at rest. How do we know that St. Paul was 
an Apostle ?, From the Acts? But the Acts were not written 
by an Apostle ; and hence, for one who wants to build upon the 
foundation of the Apostles, this leaves a link in his chain of 
certainty missing. Will it be said, these objections are only 
cavils, and that they savor of skepticism ? We grant they are 
cavils for a Catholic, for whom all these points are decided by 
a higher authority ; but they are no cavils for Protestants, and 
they show that those who wish to remain Protestants, and who 
possess logical heads and sound dialectics, must become skep- 
tics, and throw Christianity to the winds, or at least Unitarians, 
and consider the Scriptures as probably written by the au- 
thors whose names they bear, and as a good and moral, but 
merely a human book. However, we grant all the above re- 
marks on the text of St. Paul are not absolute difficulties, but 
only relative ; here is, however, one which is most obvious 
and absolute, and which must reduce Presbyterians to com- 
plete silence. ‘The Scriptures of which St. Paul speaks can 
be no other than those of the Old Testament ; for the text, 
taken in its totality, says, that Timothy from a child had 
known the Holy Scriptures, and it is of those Holy Scriptures 
known by Timothy from his infancy that, St. Paul says they 
are inspired. Now it is obvious that those Holy Scriptures, 
which ‘Timothy, yet a child, had known, were the Old ‘Testa- 
ment ; for these were the only Scriptures then in existence ; 
since all the. New ‘Testament was not written at the time when 
St. Paul wrote, and none of it when Timothy was yet in his 
infancy. ‘I'his argument will not and cannot be denied by 
Protestants, and hence they must confess that this text proves 
at best only the inspiration of the Old ‘Testament. 

But here is another difficulty not less formidable than the 
foregoing. St. Paul says the Old ‘Testament is inspired ; but 
what constitutes the “Old ‘l'estament ? Of this he says noth- 
ing, and of this no sacred writer says any thing, —a clear 
proof that the Scriptures do not contain all that is necessary, 
and that by them alone no one can form his belief; for 
while we are told the Old Testament is inspired, we are 
not told which are the books composing the Old Testament, 
so that the enumeration given by Protestants is purely human, 
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not Scriptural. Besides, they fail in the main point, which is 
to establish the inspiration of the New Testament, the portion 
of Scripture in which we are evidently most intimately and 
vitally interested ; and the difficulty is increased ten-fold by the 
fact advanced by Protestants themselves, that one third of the 
New Testament was written, not by the Apostles themselves, 
but by their disciples. But before we proceed any farther, 
we conceive it to be required by the thread of the discussion 
to state here the process by which Catholics come to the 
knowledge of the inspiration of Scripture. The method is 
plain, obvious, and free from every vicious circle, and false 
dialectics ; it is conclusively and eloquently expressed by the 
great light of the Church, in the fourth and fifth centuries, St. 
Augustine : — ‘* I would not believe the Gospel, if I were not 
moved by the authority of the Catholic Church. If, then, I 
obey them when they tell me, Believe in the Gospel, why 
should I not obey them-when they tell me, Believe not in Man- 
icheism ?””* Hence, the Church teaches me the inspiration 
of Scripture, and I believe it. But now what evidences to 
me the authority of the Church? The Church evidences 
herself to me to be the spouse of Christ, the representative of 
Heaven, the ambassador of the Almighty, and the organ of 
God, by that mass of moral and historical proofs which skep- 
ticism or blindness alone can reject, when duly proposed. 
The Church is composed of innumerable witnesses, who, for 
ages linked in unbroken succession, unanimously and firmly 
attest and certify to me, that, 1846 years ago, a heavenly 
personage appeared, who performed innumerable miracles, 
and commissioned men, called Apostles, to preach his doc- 
trine, promulge the true religion, and establish a Church, or 
religious society, in which, and in which alone, the doctrine of 
salvation should be taught to the end of time. That society 
attests to me, that God inspired some men to write more at 
length the plan of that divine religion, and the circumstances 
of its establishment ; and I believe the testimony of that so- 
ciety, because it consists of men who were not deceived, 
could not have been deceived, were not deceivers, and could 
not have been deceivers ; because the testimony of that im- 
mense mass of witnesses: perceive to be sealed with the blood 
of innumerable martyrs ; because, in fine, miracles, the usual 
seal of Heaven, have at all times borne out the testimony 
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of that society. Hence, as that society claims to have re- 
ceived from divine inspiration these volumes, together with the 
right of interpreting them, and as she hurls her anathemas 
against gainsayers, these pretensions and privileges of the 
Church must be real, or else Heaven would sanction fraud 
and imposture by its miracles. ‘The testimony of that Church 
is further corroborated by the eminent sanctity of thousands of 
her members, who have always held all the doctrines taught by 
that Church as absolutely necessary to salvation ; which, togeth- 
er with so many other considerations we might adduce, proves 
that Church to be in possession of the true doctrine descended 
from heaven ; and consequently, upon her testimony, 1 admit 
as inspired all the books for which she claims inspiration. 
The perfect agreement of the doctrine of those books with 
what she teaches me is another argument of the divinity and 
truth of the system of religion which she holds. Our method 
of reasoning is, therefore, that of sound dialectics. ‘The Church 
and Scripture stand with regard to one another, as the heir 
and the will constituting him heir. ‘The will must be proved 
to come from the testator by other modes besides a mere as- 
sertion to that effect found in the will; but thus proved, the 
heir may investigate and define his rights from the will itself. 
Hence, Catholics may quote the Bible to prove the Church, 
not only by an argument ad hominem against those who admit 
it to be infallible, but also as the explanation and development 
of the will of Him whom they prove by invincible arguments to 
have dictated it.* We believe the Scripture to be inspired, 


* This illustration must not be pushed too far. So far as it concerns 
the special argument in the text, it is apposite and unobjectionable ; but 
it must not be interpreted to favor the notion, that the Church in teaching 
is restricted to the office of simple interpreter of the Sacred Scriptures, 
or that she has no rights but such as are contained in, or may be deduced 
from, the written word. ‘The Church received the whole revelation of 
God, irrespective of the written word, and would possess, and could 
teach, the whole, even if there were no written word. She has the will 
and all its contents, in her divine traditions, and therefore does not 
necessarily depend on the written word for a knowledge of what they 
are. Moreover, the whole revelation was not written; or, in other 
words, the Church has received more than is recorded. The whole, 
then, of what she is commissioned to teach is not deducible from what is 
written. Her authority and her doctrine remain complete without the 
written word, and to us, as her children, it is no question what the Scrip- 
tures teach, but simply what the Church teaches. Nevertheless, after 
the Church has established the fact of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
then she may appeal to them, as we allege in the text, in explanation 
and development of her rights. 
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because the Apostles and their successors have so taught the 
Church, and have taught us to believe in the Church, having 
made this belief in the Church one of the articles of their creed ; 
and we believe the teaching of the Apostles, because they 
proved their doctrine by their miracles. ‘The fact, that the 
Church has always believed in the inspiration of Scripture 
upon this testimony of the Apostles, and that she teaches it as 
an essential doctrine, is too obvious, and too generally admit- 
ted, to stand in need of proof. We conclude, then, that 
Catholics have the highest evidence of the inspiration of 
Scripture, while for Protestants the question is involved in 
darkness which nothing can dissipate. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising to hear that many Protestants, especially in Germany, 
reject the inspiration of Scripture altogether. ) 


But it is time to pass to the third article of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith. It runs thus :— 


“The books commonly called Apocrypha, not being of divine in- 
Spiration, are no part of the canon of Scripture, and therefore are 
of no authority in the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise ap- 
proved, or made use of, than other human writings.” 


We subjoin likewise the Scripture authority. 


** Luke xxiv. 27. And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself. Ver. 44. And he said unto them, These are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. 2 Peter i. 21. 
For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


This article is a thrust at the Catholic Church, which ad- 
mits, besides the books mentioned in the Presbyterian canon 
of Scripture, in the Old Testament, the following: namely, 
Tobias, Judith, some chapters of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, Baruch, fragments of Daniel, and two books of Mac- 
cabees. 

Now we ask Presbyterians, how they know that these books, 
in spite of the belief of the Catholic Church, are not of divine 
inspiration. Is it because they are commonly called Apocry- 
pha, as the text seems to insinuate? But who calls them 
Apocrypha? Presbyterians ? But is this a proof that they are 
Apocrypttr? and if Unitarians call all Apocrypha, is it a 
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proof they are all Apocrypha? ‘The Confession, however, 
hints that such books are commonly called Apocrypha. ‘This 
is false ; they are commonly called inspired books. Let us 
count the votes. ‘Those books are called inspired Scripture 
by the two hundred millions of Catholics spread over the 
globe ; they are called inspired Scripture by the Greek 
Church, though separated from the Catholic Church; and that 
Church alone outnumbers all the Protestant denominations 
put together. ‘Those books are held to be inspired Scripture 
by all the other Oriental Christian sects. Hence, there are at 
least four or five Christians calling these books inspired Scrip- 
tures to one calling them Apocrypha. At the rise of Prot- 
estantism, all editions of Christian Bibles contained the books 
now called Apocrypha by Protestants. ‘The Latin version, 
the Septuagint, the Syriac version of the Scriptures, contain 
them all. In fact, these books have always been commonly 
called Scripture, and had the authority of prescription in the 
Church by long continued possession, when it came into the 
heads of Protestants to deny their authority. 

However, the Westininster divines pretend to give a better 
proof of the want of inspiration in these books, than a mere 
name given them by the interested party. ‘They offer Scrip- 
ture authority ; and the proofs they adduce are at least amus- 
ing. ‘The first is, that Christ, after his resurrection, ‘* begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets, expounded to them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’’ ‘This is the 
mighty argument by which Presbyterians show that Baruch, 
Judith, Tobias, &c., are not inspired. But that text says 
nothing of them; how, then, can Presbyterians conclude they 
are not inspired? ‘They will answer, perhaps, that Moses 
and all the prophets constitute the whole of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Be it so, if you choose. But what is meant by the 
word prophet ? and, this definition being settled, how do you 
prove that Baruch, Judith, Tobias were not prophets ? 
Prophet may mean only an inspired man. If you say that 
prophets means those who have announced future things, then 
the writer of the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the 
writers of several of the historical books, the books of Kings, for 
instance, and the Paralipomena, or Chronicles, as Protestants 
call them, have no claim to prophecy, since they either relate 
past events, or give moral lessons. ‘This is a primary difficulty 
for Protesiants. Another and a greater one is, that Baruch, 


Judith, and Tobias were prophets, properly so called ; for they 
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announced things to come, as we see by reading their books, 
which must, at least, be considered as human books of great 
merit and reputation. So those personages were prophets, 
and received miraculous gifts from heaven. If, then, this text 
of the New Testament quoted in the Confession proves any 
thing, it proves the inspiration of these books ; and if it destroys 
the authority of the Maccabees, as a merely historical book, 
it destroys also that of the Paralipomena ; if it destroys the 
authority of Wisdom and EccléSiasticus as moral books, it de- 
stroys also that of the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. ‘The text 
adduced, then, either proves nothing, or too much; if it favors 
either side, it favors the Catholics ; for Christ speaks of all 
the prophets and of all the Scriptures, and since these books 
were known in his time, they are rather included in all the 
prophets than excluded. 

The second text adduced by the Presbyterians is not more 
happy than the first ; for in this new enumeration of Scripture 
are mentioned the law, the prophets, and the Psalms. Here 
Christ adds the Psalms to the other parts, but this demands no 
material change in the remarks we have just made; on the 
contrary, it shows that Christ did not intend to make a com- 
plete enumeration of the parts of the Bible; and we say that 
the word prophets includes all the books rejected by Presby- 
terians, or else it excludes many admitted by them. In fine, 
the last text adduced by Presbyterians, from 2 Pet. i. 21, is 
ridiculous in the highest degree to prove the want of authority 
in Baruch, Judith, Tobias, &c.; it says that the prophets 
spake not of themselves, but as moved by the Holy Ghost ; 
but it does not say, that prophets only can write Scripture, or 
that Baruch, Judith, and Tobias were not prophets. 

Not only is there no passage of Scripture against those 
books, but we may safely assert that the text adduced above 
to prove the inspiration of the Old Testament applies to these 
books. ‘* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine.” St. Paul says, generally, that all 
Scripture is inspired by God. Now we say that this term all 
includes the books rejected by Presbyterians. ‘To establish 
this, we have only to remark that St. Paul in the text speaks 
of the Scripture or Bible, as it was found in the celebrated 
Greek version of the Septuagint ; for St. Paul wrote to Tim- 
othy in Greek, and it is likewise an evident fact that the 
Apostles used and quoted the Septuagint. St. Timothy, to 
whom he writes, was born in Lyconia, a Grecian province, of 
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a heathen father and a Jewish mother ; and a proof that he was 
not over-Jewish is, that he had not been circumcised at an 
advanced age, when St. Paul circumcised him for the greater 
advantage of the Jews for whose conversion he was to be em- 
ployed. All this shows sufficiently that the Greek edition of 
the Bible was the one which Timothy had read from his in- 
fancy, and the one which St. Paul recommended as divinely 
inspired. Now the Septuagint edition of the Bible contained 
these books, and consequently they come under the name, all 
Scripture, used by St. Paul. A convincing proof of the fact 
of the Greek version of the Bible, or the Septuagint, contain- 
ing these books is, that the old Latin version of the Bible, made 
from the Septuagint in the first century, as also the Syriac 
version, made in the same century, and which is one of the 
most esteemed by the learned, contains these books. The 
Arabic, Armenian, and many other versions, also contain 
them, having been made from the Septuagint. This argument 
is absolutely unanswerable. The Greek Church has never 
used any other Bible than the Septuagint, and, as she admits 
these books, they must always have been in that version. But 
' this fact is so well established, that it is clear St. Paul must 
have included these very books under the name ‘‘ all Scrip- 
ture.” ‘These books were held sacred by those who adopted 
the Septuagint, and, having quoted this version, and knowing 
that they were in it, St. Paul could not have said all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration, if these books had not been in- 
spired. If they were not, it was his duty to have warned his 
disciple ‘Timothy and others against ascribing to them divine 
authority. Since, then, we do not find in his Epistles that 
Tobias, Judith, Baruch, &c., are not inspired Scriptures, we 
must conclude he did not wish to prevent the faithful from be- 
lieving them to be inspired Scripture, and consequently, if we 
are wrong in so believing them, we are wrong because the 
Apostles themselves have deceived us. 

But the texts quoted do not contain the real grounds on 
which Protestants reject the books in question. ‘Their true 
reasons for rejecting them are to be found elsewhere. ‘They 
had, in rejecting them, two objects in view: the first, to con- 
tradict the Catholic Church on a point which could be main- 
tained with some show of argument ; the second, to escape the 
inferences drawn by Catholics from those books against doc- 
trines which they had broached. ‘The pleasure and gratifica- 
tion of contradicting the Church was the chief reason for re- 
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jecting the ‘‘ so-called Apocrypha.”? ‘The Jews did not ad- 
mit them into their catalogue of Sacred Scriptures, and hence 
the Hebrew Bibles of the present day do not contain them. 
Moreover, some fathers of the Church have doubted their 
canonicity. Protestants, then, and Presbyterians especially, 
could not but seize with avidity this occasion of calumniating 
the Church, as if she admitted human books among the inspir- 
ed writings. ‘This reason, which Presbyterians are ashamed or 
unwilling to acknowledge in their Confession, is, however, the 
true one why they reject what they call the Apocrypha. But 
that they are exceedingly unfortunate and unlucky in this, as in 
other quarrels with the Catholic Church, is evident from what 
we have already said, and have yet to add. ‘To understand 
this matter fully, it must be borne in mind that before Christ 
there were two divisions of Jews, —some who remained in Pal- 
estine and continued to use the Bible written in Hebrew, and 
others scattered through the various parts of the Grecian em- 
pire, and particularly in Egypt, who were better acquainted 
with the Greek than the Hebrew ; for the Greek was then the 
predominant language of the world. For the use of this latter 
division of Jews, numerous in Alexandria and other parts of 
Egypt, the Scriptures were translated into Greek several cen- 
turies before the coming of our Saviour. ‘These were they 
who used the Greek version of the Septuagint, and, having 
been scattered through the different provinces of the civilized 
world, were those to whom the Apostles chiefly preached 
the Gospel ; so that the translation of the Bible into Greek, 
and the dissemination of Hellenist Jews through the various 
parts of the world, were among the means which Provi- 
dence employed to facilitate the diffusion of the Gospel. It 
was these Hellenist Jews who, even before Christ, placed 
the books under consideration in the rank of Scriptures, for 
they associated them to the other canonical books of the ver- 
sion of the Septuagint. As to the Jews of Palestine, they 
did not put the same books among the Scriptures, because 
either they were not written in Hebrew, or came too late to 
be put authoritatively in the canon, which was closed by Es- 
dras. But the fact of the Jews of Palestine not associating 
these new books with the other parts of Scripture is no argu- 
ment against them, provided they were afterwards put into 
the canon by lawful authority. One thing, however, is certain ; 
the Palestine Jews respected these books, and the Talmud and 
the Rabbins generally quote them. Judith and Tobias espe- 
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cially, and even Baruch, were publicly read on a certain ap- 
pointed day. | 

If it be said that the practice of the Hellenist Jews in plac- 
ing these books among the canonical Scriptures proves nothing, 
we may grant that in strictness it does not ; but what proves 
conclusively and without the possibility of cavil that they are ca- 
nonical is, that the Apostles took the Scriptures from them in 
the Septuagint, which is the edition of the Bible they quote, 
and their testimony and their authority are amply sufficient to 
entitle these books to the rank of Scripture ; for, as they were 
infallible, they must know whether such books were inspired 
or not, were the word of God or the word of man. If they 
had been only the word of man, the Apostles would have ex- 
punged them from the Greek edition ; they would have warned 
the faithful against the use of such forged word of God; and 
as they have not done so, but on the contrary retained the 
Septuagint, and since all the editions of the Bible used by 
their immediate disciples, the Latin version and the Syriac, 
contain these books, we must hold them to be Scripture, not 
indeed on the testimony of the Hellenist Jews, but on that of 
the Apostles. Moreover, the Jews who embraced Christian- 
ity read the Scriptures for the most part in Greek, and this 
was an occasion or pretext for the other Jews who rejected 
Christianity to adhere with greater pertinacity and zeal to the 
Hebrew Bible ; hence, through a spirit of hostility to the 
Greeks, they went so far afterwards as to appoint a day of 
fasting and humiliation for the pretended misfortune of the 
translation of the Scriptures into Greek, as we read in the 
‘Talmud. As those Jews who read in Hebrew were the only 
ones that retained a sort of nationality among other nations, 
they, of course, kept in their edition of the Scriptures 
only the Hebrew books ; and this circumstance occasioned the 
doubts which arose among some fathers of the Church, as. to 
the canonicity of those books, though they always respected 
and quoted them. ‘There has never been, however, any real 
interruption in the tradition of the Church concerning their in- 
spiration, and the Roman Church founded by Peter and Paul 
has always had them in its Latin version, and they have always 
been venerated as the word of God. If some fathers, those 
particularly who knew Hebrew, and lived among the Jews, 
not finding these books in the canon of the Hebrews, have ex- 
pressed doubts of their canonicity, it was not a tradition, but 
a personal notion of theirs, arising, perhaps, from not using 
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their science according to prudence ; and it is not the sole 
instance in which a certain science has been an impediment 
to the simplicity of faith. But even those fathers who made 
that concession of the non-canonicity of those books to their 
science, or to the prejudices of the Jews among whom they 
lived, in practice were carried away by the torrent of tradi- 
tion ; for they quoted those books ; and St. Jerome in partic- 
ular, who declares positively in some places that they are out 
of the canon and are unfit to prove dogmas, believed Judith to 
have been placed among the Scriptures by the great Council 
of Nice, gives the name of Scripture to the books of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus, and is to be understood, when discarding 
them from the canon, as he himself wrote in his defence against 
Rufinus, as having spoken after the opinion of the Jews, who 
reject them ; so that he meant only that they cannot be used to 
confirm dogmas against the Jews, because they reject them ; 
and in this way are all those fathers to be understood who seem 
to deny the authority of these books. 

To show now the tradition of the Church with regard to 
those books, we may quote among the councils one of Hippo 
in the year 393, two of Carthage at about the same time, and 
the solemn decrees of Innocent the First in 405, and of Ge- 
lasius the First in 493; the General Council of Florence, 
which preceded the Protestant schism by nearly a century, 
and in which the Greek Church was represented, and lastly 
the Council of Trent, which only copies the canon of the 
Council of Florence. We may add, also, the testimonies of 
some of the earliest and most celebrated doctors of the primi- 
tive Church. Some will think it, perhaps, a waste of paper and 
ink, to quote the Fathers against the Presbyterians ; for these 
mighty geniuses think themselves far above the Fathers, and 
despise them as a set of superstitious and ignorant fools. But 
we cannot allow such a notion, entertained by Presbyterians, 
and which betrays no less ignorance than pride, to deter us. 
If Presbyterians laugh at our quotations, we will claim the priv- 
ilege, not of laughing at them, but of pitying them. We think 
it self-evident that men who lived almost in the age of Christ 
and of the Apostles, and who had all the writings we have, 
and many we have not, should be believed upon a matter of 
fact, namely, what Christ and the Apostles have taught, in 
preference to self-made doctors who arose sixteen hundred 
years after the event. We are invincibly disposed to attribute 
more weight to the testimony of a Clement, an Ireneus, a Cyp- 
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rian, &c., who sealed their faith with their blood, than to the 
unsupported assertions of mercenary teachers, who changed 
theirs that they might secure to themselves the riches of the 
ancient Church, and who never knew what it was to suffer 
for it. We own we are not ashamed to follow for our guides 
men whose sanctity, science, prudence, and Christian vir- 
tues were the object of the veneration of their contemporaries 
and of succeeding generations, in preference to these West- 
minster divines, who, in the turmoil of public life and agitating 
scenes of revolution and political struggles, broached and set 
forth a confession of faith with the same hand with which they 
signed the death-warrant of their sovereign. If we are wrong 
in this, we must plead in excuse that indomitable instinct 
of nature, which prompts all not utterly depraved to choose 
virtue, knowledge, modesty, and self-sacrifice, before pride, 
presumption, cupidity, and self-love. 

St. Clement, Pope and martyr, lived in the time of the 
Apostles, and is mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. We have of him an Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
must be viewed as one of the most venerable monuments of an- 
tiquity. In this he quotes the book of Wisdom, ‘* Who shall 
say to thee, What hast thou done ?”?—xii. 12; and also, 
‘¢ Who shall resist the strength of thy arm ?”’? — xi. 22. St. 
Ireneus had conversed with the immediate disciples of the 
Apostles, and he shed his blood for the faith. In the fifth 
book, chapter 35, Against Heretics, he quotes at full length a 
beautiful passage which is taken from the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth chapter of Baruch, — ‘‘ Look about 
thee, O Jerusalem,” &c. St. Cyprian sealed likewise his 
testimony with his blood, towards the middle of the third cen- 
tury. Nothing is more frequent in his writings than quotations 
from those books which have been branded as Apocrypha by 
Protestants. We have taken the trouble of counting twelve 
quotations from Wisdom, and twenty-nine from Ecclesiasticus ; 
others in the same proportion. St. Athanasius (Cont. Arian. 
17, 1) quotes as Scripture the following maxim of the book 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. xv: 9: ‘* Praise is not seemly in the mouth 
of a sinner”’; and he adduces this testimony together with 
one of about the same import borrowed from Psalm xlix. 16. 
Now St. Athanasius is one of those who apparently reject the 
books which are not found in the Hebrew Bible, and this proves 
the truth of what we have said above, that those fathers who 
in theory rejected the books in question, admitted them in 
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practice. St. Augustine, whom at least Presbyterians and 
Calvinists must respect, if they respect their patriarch Calvin, 
condemns in positive and most emphatic terms those who, 
with the Westminster divines, discard the book of W isdom 
from the Sacred Scriptures (L. 2, De Symb.). ‘No one, 
says he, ‘‘ can reject a passage taken from the book of Wis. 
dom, which has been read in the Church for so many years, 
and which, from all Christian bishops, to the lowest of the faith- 
ful among the laity, penitents, and catechumens, is listened to 
with the respect due to divine authority.’”? We might swell our 
quotations to a volume ; but if what we have adduced does 
not suffice for our Presbyterian friends, one would rise in vain 
from the grave to convince them. 

Having disposed of this question, we will add a true list of 
the Apocrypha, that is, of those writings which, though some 
may have regarded them as Scripture, yet are not held by the 
Church to possess the authority of the word of God. ‘The 
word apocrypha, a Greek word, means simply unknown ; 
hence, a book is said to be apocryphal, when its authority as 
Sacred Scripture is not acknowledged. It may be an excel- 
lent book, and perfectly authentic, — that is, truly written by the 
one whose name it bears, —or it may not be. ‘lhe apocryphal 
books of the Old ‘Testament are the third and fourth of Es- 
dras, the third and fourth of the Maccabees, the book of 
Henoch, the prayer of King Manasses, and the One Hundred 
and Fifty-first Psalm ; those of the New Testament are the book 
of Hermas, quoted by some as Scripture, because Hermas was 
a disciple of the Apostles, and is mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Romans, xvi. 14 ; the Epistle of St. Barnabas, which, though 
truly his, and though his name is found in the Acts in connec- 
tion with that of St. Paul, is not Sacred Scripture, — for all the 
disciples of the Apostles were not inspired ; the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians by St. Clement, whose name is also in the 
Sacred Scriptures (Phil. iv. 3), a genuine and authentic 
epistle, but, though quoted by not a few, is not Sacred Scrip- 
ture ; the letter of Christ to Abgarus in answer to a letter 
from that king, as related by Eusebius ; the Apostolic Canons, 
or canons made by the Apostles, of which the first fifty, 
though not Scripture, are received by the Roman Church ; 
and, in-addition, a large number of Gospels, to some of which 
St. Luke alludes, when he says, in the preface to his Gospel, 
‘¢ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth,”’ &c. 
Many of these Gospels have perished ; fragments of others have 
come down to us. These are properly termed apocryphal. 
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In connection with this subject, we take the liberty of pro- 
posing some queries to Presbyterians, and of requesting them 
to explain what appear to us glaring contradictions in their 
conduct. When they drew up their catalogue of the Scrip- 
tures, on what authority did they take this or that book to 
be Scripture ? assuredly they did not see the books they re- 
ceive falling from heaven, or Jehovah’s throne. Was it on 
the authority of the Jews, or on that of the Christians? If 
on the authority of the Jews, then they should reject the New 
Testament, since the Jews reject it; if on the authority of 
Christians, they should receive all the books which the Christians 
received, and as the Christians received all the books which 
Catholics now receive, even the so-called Apocrypha, -they 
should also receive them. Why, then, do they receive a 
part, and reject the rest? Will they answer, that they re- 
ceive those books which were received by the primitive 
Church? But how do they know that? how do they know 
what the primitive Church taught? Moreover, if they are 
obliged to have recourse to the primitive Church, tradition be- 
comes necessary and indispensable, at least to enable us to 
distinguish the inspired from the non-inspired books. But 
they reject tradition. Again, if they rely on the authority of 
the primitive Church, they must admit the Apocrypha which 
are rejected only by the Jews. For Clement, Ireneus, the 
authors of the [tala and Syriac versions, belonged to that 
Church, and are unanimous in receiving them as Scripture. 
If they discard Tobias, Judith, &c., because some fathers 
have doubted their inspiration, then why do they admit the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that of St. James, and, above all, the 
Apocalypse ; for many fathers, as Protestants themselves con- 
fess, have doubted the divine authority of these? Will they 
say that these writings come from the Apostles, who were in- 
fallible ? But this is precisely what those fathers doubted ; 
and if it be enough to have the name of an Apostle on the 
title-page, why do they not receive all the Gospels which bear 
the name of some Apostle? At least, as many fathers have 
doubted the canonicity.of the Apocalypse as that of the Macca- 
bees ; why, then, acknowledge the authority of the one, and 
reject that of the other? ‘* A weight and a weight are an 
abomination before the Lord. ’? — Prov. xx. 23. But are 
Presbyterians candid and sincere? If they admit the A poca- 
lypse, is it not because they can so interpret it as to make it 
countenance their aspersions and condemnations of the Pope 
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and the Church of Rome? Finally, will they say they admit 
the New Testament on the authority of the Apostles who 
wrote it? But was St. Luke an Apostle? Was Mark an 
Apostle? Certainly not. ‘They were only disciples of the 
Apostles, as were Barnabas, and Clement, and Hermas. 
Why, then, do they admit as Scripture the writings of Luke 
and Mark, and not those of Barnabas, Clement, and Her- 
mas? ‘To be consistent, they must admit both, or reject both; 
for the Apostles themselves are equally silent respecting both. 
What proof have they that Mark was inspired, and that Clem- 
ent was not? No reason can be assigned, save the testimony 
of the Apostles, made known by tradition. But if tradition is 
necessary in this case, wherefore is it to be rejected, as the 
fundamental tenet of Presbyterians asserts ? If tradition, be 
good for one thing, why not for others? If in this case, why 
not in that of prayers for the dead, the distinction between 
bishops and priests, the real presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist, the intercession of saints, &c. ? Assuredly, on all these 
points Protestants are entangled in difficulties, from which 
they can extricate themselves only by consenting to swallow 
innumerable absurdities, and inscribing on their standard, con- 
TRADICTION, INCONSISTENCY, and FALSEHOOD. 

The fourth article of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, 
which we have now reached, is, that 


“The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the 
author thereof; and therefore it is to be received because it is the 
word of God.” 


Since we have thus far objected to every article, it may be 
thought that we are hard to please, if we also object to the 
present. When we read a law of Congress printed in the 
newspaper, we assuredly admit the law, because it comes from 
Congress, and not because the editor, who may be deserving 
of no credit, places it before his reader. When a constable 
serves an execution, it is the authority of the court we respect, 
not that of the constable. Nevertheless, this fourth article can 
find no more favor with us than its predecessors. It is a shaft 
at St. Austin, whose assertion we have already quoted, and at 
the Catholic Church, on whose testimony we receive the Scrip- 
tures. It, however, need not detain us long, for a very obvi- 
ous distinction will at once disclose its sophistry. ‘The doc- 
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trines taught in the Scriptures are one thing, and the genuine- 
ness of the book itself is another. ‘The doctrines are believed 
because revealed or taught by God himself; but why is the 
Bible believed to have come from God? It does not, ina 
miraculous manner, proclaim to all that it is the word of God. 
What is it, then, that makes you believe it to be his word ? 
The Catholic answers, ‘The testimony of the Church, for 
which God himself vouches by miracles and other marks of 
his authority. ‘The Protestant has nothing, at least, as we 
shall soon see, nothing reasonable, to answer. In a word, if 
God speaks, we believe on his authority, and it would be ridic- 
ulous and blasphemous to believe God because Peter or James 
assures us that what God says is true. But in order to believe 
that God hath spoken, we must have motives of credibility, 
or reasons sufficient to convince a sound understanding that 
he has really spoken ; otherwise, faith would be only supersti- 
tion and credulity. Hence, it is absurd to reproach Catholics 
with attributing a greater authority to the Church than to the 
word of God. When Mary believed that she would conceive 
and bring forth the Son of God, without any detriment to her 
virginity (Luke ii.), she believed in God, and made an act of 
heroic faith, as Elizabeth said afterwards, ‘‘ Blessed art thou 
that hast believed.”? But on whose testimony did she believe ? 
On that of the angel Gabriel, who brought her the messsage. 
Would she have believed without the testimony of the angel ? 
Assuredly not. Did she reverence the angel more than God ? 
By no means ; but the apparition and declaration of the angel 
were the motives of credibility on which she believed the mes- 
sage to be truly from God, and without which her belief 
would have been only fanaticism or pride. In this way St. 
John, in the Apocalypse, gives clearly the motives of credibility 
for the-revelation which it contained. ‘‘ The revelation of Je- 
sus Christ which God gave . . . . and signified sending by his 
angel to his servant John, who hath given testimony to the 
word of God.”’—i. 1, 2. As John gave testimony to 
the word of God, that is, that God spoke it, so does the 
Church now ; and as the testimony of John was proved true 
by incontestable evidence, so also is that of the Church. As 
the testimony of John did not derogate from the majesty of 
the word of God, or the respect due to it, nor suppose any 
pride in him, neither does the testimony which the Church 
bears to Scripture imply the least irreverence, or pride, or 
arrogance, on her part. 
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The fifth article of the Confession, the last we shall now con- 
sider, will confirm, from the mouth of the Presbyterian divines 
themselves, all we have asserted concerning the impossibility of 
Presbyterians arriving at the inspiration of Scripture, besides 
presenting a few more of those glaring contradictions with which, 
as so many bright stars, they intersperse and adorn their creed. 


“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church 
toa high and reverend esteem for the Holy Scripture ; the heav- 
enliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes of 
the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable ex- 
cellences, and the entire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby 
it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God ; yet, not- 
withstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof is from the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the word, in our hearts. 

“1 Tim. ii. 15. But if I tarry long, that thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is 
the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 

* 1 John ii. 20, 27. But ye have an unction from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things. — But the anointing which ye have received 
of him abideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach you; but 
as the same anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and 
is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.” &c. 


The doctrine embodied in this article is, that the testimony 
of the Church renders the inspiration of Scripture probable ; 
the internal excellences of Scripture demonstrate that inspi- 
ration ; still, we believe Scripture to be the word of God, be- 
cause we hear the Spirit of God in our hearts telling us it is his 
word. A more monstrous accumulation of absurdities, of 
sophisms, of fanaticism, it would be difficult to condense within 
the same number of lines. ‘The assertion, to be true, should run: 
The internal excellences of Scripture render its inspiration 
somewhat probable; the testimony of the Church renders it cer- 
tain ; the Holy Ghost by his divine grace makes us assent, in 
a supernatural manner, and in a way conducive to salvation, to 
the inspiration of Scripture and the doctrine it contains. Stated 
in this way, the assertion would be correct. But the West- 
minster divines, after having disclaimed all human testimony in 
Art. IV., now tell us that the testimony of the Church moves 
us to a high and reverend esteem of Scripture. Then they 
should at least have ‘‘a high and reverend esteem” for the 
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books of Tobias, Judith, &c., which had, at the time of the rise 


of Protestantism, the testimony of the whole Church both in the 
East and inthe West. But does not the passage you quote to 
inculcate this high and reverend esteem for the Holy Scripture 
say more than you make it say ? You conceive a high and rev- 
erend esteem for Scripture from ‘‘ the Church, which is the pillar 
and ground of the truth.”” — 1 Tim. 1.15. Butif the Church 
be the pillar and ground of the truth, and if the Church tell you 
that these books or those are the word of God, you must not 
only esteem them, but believe them to be the word of God ; 
otherwise, the Church would cease to be ‘* the pillar and ground 
of the truth,”’ by telling you to receive as inspired by the Holy 
Ghost writings which have only a human authority. ‘The 
Church evidently would then be the herald and the basis of error. 
Presbyterians therefore adduce here a text which, fairly con- 
sidered, overthrows the whole fabric of their belief in Scripture. 
The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth: they admit this. 
Then, as a matter of course, they must admit what the Church 
teaches, and admit it not only as probable, but as the very truth 
of which the Church is the pillar and ground. By adducing 
this text, then, they cut their own throat ; this text, if it prove 
any thing, proves not only that Scripture must be esteemed, but 
also believed, on the testimony of the Church. It proves that 
not only Genesis and the Gospels are Scripture, but also To- 
bias, Judith, &c. Calvin, who seems to have been a little 
keener than the Westminster divines, found himself not a little 
troubled to explain this text of St. Paul, that the Church is the 
pillar and ground of the truth ; and was compelled to assert that 
the Church is the pillar and ground of the truth, not because she 
teaches the truth, but because she keeps the Scriptures, which 
are the word of God. But on this principle every man who 
has a Bible in his pocket is a pillar and ground of the truth, and 
booksellers will become not only the pillar and the ground of 
the truth, but its citadels, and fortresses, and spiritual rocks of 
Gibraltar, because they keep in their shops hundreds and thou- 
sands of copies of the word of God, with romances and ob- 
scene books. ‘To state such an absurdity is to confute it. 

But let us pass to the consideration of the arguments by 
which Presbyterians contend that Scripture abundantly evi- 
dences itself to be the word of God. ‘The first is, ‘‘ the heav- 
enliness of the matter.”” Butis every book that treats of heaven 
an inspired book ? and what will become of the inspiration of 
some books, if tried by this Presbyterian touchstone? The 
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Song of Songs, — can you determine that to be inspired from 
the heavenliness of the matter? If you admitted tradition and 
the testimony of the Church, you might, perhaps, find that its 
subject is heavenly ; but with Scripture alone, you cannot ; for 
not even the name of God is mentioned in the whole book. ‘The 
book of Ruth, from the heavenliness of its matter, will hardly 
produce a conviction that it is inspired, and so of some other 
historical books of the Old Testament. ‘This test, applied to the 
Epistle of Paul to Philemon, or to the Second and Third Epis- 
tles of St. John, might give very unsatisfactory results. Hence, 
this test of the inspiration of a book may be a conjecture, but 
it will never amount to a demonstration. But if inspired books 
are to be tested by this mark, we say that Tobias, Judith, 
Wisdom, and Maccabees are far more heavenly in the matters 
they treat of, than most of the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. In these books we find the clearest allusions to heaven 
and eternal life, and the brightest examples of heavenly virtue. 
Is there any thing more heavenly than the conduct of Tobias ? — 
any thing more heavenly than this maxim, ‘*‘ Weare the children 
of saints, and look for that life which God will give to those 
that never change their faith from him”? ?— Tob. iii. 18. Is 
there any thing more beautiful and heavenly in the whole Testa- 
ment than the martyrdom of the seven Maccabees and their 
heroic mother? 2 Macc. vii. We say it, then, confidently, 
if the heavenliness of the matter be a test of inspiration, those 
books which Protestants stigmatize as ‘* Apocrypha’’ must have 
the first place in the canon of Scripture. So 1s it with error ; 
when its advocates try to cover one side opened to attack, they 
are forced to uncover another which they have equal interest in 
protecting ; the present and the other tests of inspiration as- 
signed by Protestants apply as well, and perhaps better, to those 
which they brand as spurious, than to those which they choose 
to retain. 

The second test of inspiration is ‘‘ efficacy of doctrine.” 
The Bible is inspired because its doctrine is efficacious. So 
do our modern doctors think. But we should rather contend 
that the Bible is efficacious because it is divine. Will an un- 
prejudiced man say a book is inspired because it persuades to 
the adoption of the doctrine it teaches ? If so, immoral books 
would be the most certainly inspired of all; for their doctrine 
is terribly efficacious. ‘The Koran also would be inspired; for 
it has been tolerably efficacious; and the Book of Mormon 
threatens to be the same. ‘This mark of inspiration will not 
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answer, even admitting a book to contain the best doctrine in 
the world. A man may write eloquent pages on the practice 
of virtue, and persuade others to adopt it, and we have still 
no voucher for his inspiration. Otherwise, all good and pious 
ministers of God would be inspired ; which is somewhat more 
than any body is prepared to admit. 

‘<The majesty of the style” is the next evident mark of inspi- 
ration adduced by the Westminster divines, — a queer test, we 
must confess. ‘This test we take to be applicable to the orig- 
inal languages in which the Scripture was written ; for other- 
wise the majesty of the style would prove the inspiration of the 
translator rather than that of the author ; and we know of very 
clumsy translations of the Bible. The appreciation of this test 
would, then, require the full knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages ; for a smatterer in those languages would scarcely 
venture to decide upon the merits of the style. How many 
are competent to the task may be a delicate question ; but we 
hardly think it would be excessive rashness on our part to doubt 
if the Westminster divines themselves were altogether com- 
petent judges. It is not among people involved in political 
turmoils, it is not in our parliaments, our houses of represent- 
atives or senate-chambers, that we find such eminent Greek 
and Hebrew scholars. Moreover, a portion of the Presby- 
terians themselves— the Cumberland Presbyterians — will 
reject this test, since they separated themselves from the main 
body chiefly because they would not subject their ministers to 
the necessity of learning Greek and Hebrew. We may also re- 
mark that St. Paul did not insist very strenuously on this proof 
of his inspiration ; for in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
xi. 6, he says, —‘* Though I be rude in speech, yet not in 
knowledge.”” And when we reflect that many books, having no 
claim to inspiration, have a fine and majestic style, and that the 
appreciation of style presents so many difficulties, and varies 
so with different individuals, we can set very little, if any, value 
upon this test of inspiration. 

Another evident mark of inspiration, according to the West- 
minster divines, is ‘‘ the consent of all the parts.”’ ‘Taking this 
test of inspiration, we venture to say, that, assuredly, the Confes- 
sion of Faith is not a work inspired, — that is, from above ; for, 
whatever else it may claim, it can claim nothing like a ‘‘ consent 
of allthe parts.”” We have gone over only the first five articles, 
and it would puzzle the reader to count the many contradictions 
we have found init. If the Bible be inspired from God, surely 
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there can be no contradictions in it. But the fact, that there BH 
are no contradictions in a book, does not prove that it is in- q 
spired ; it proves, at most, only that the author speaks the truth, : 
and is a man of sound judgment. Who ever thought of ascrib- 
ing inspiration to our mathematical treatises, because there is 
in them a consent of all the parts? But it cannot be denied 
that there are in the Bible many apparent contradictions, which 
it often requires no small amount of learning and research to 
remove or reconcile ; and it is this fact that supplies infidels 
with their arguments against our holy religion. ‘That all these 
apparent contradictions are cleared up, and very satisfactorily 
too, we cheerfully and loudly acknowledge ; but we say, that, if 
we did not know from other independent and infallible sources 
of information that the Bible is inspired, this character of the 
consent of all the parts could never lead to a firm assent to its 
inspiration. 

‘The other means of arriving at the inspiration of Scripture, 
such as ‘‘ the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to 
God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s sal- 
vation, the many other incomparable excellences, and the en- 
tire perfection thereof,” are all as little conclusive as those we 
have just considered. When we once know, by some positive, 
undeniable fact, that the Scripture is the word of God, we may 
find all these excellences, but not before ; and to found the 
inspiration of Scripture upon such tottering motives is to de- 
liver it up to the contempt of unbelievers. We say, then, that 
the external motives of credibility in the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture assigned by Presbyterians are altogether illusory, and 
that the point can be settled only by recourse to the testimony 
and declaration of the Church, whose doctrine has always re- 
ceived, and continues to receive, the stamp and approbation of 
Heaven. 

But it is chiefly upon the internal motives of credibility that 
Presbyterians rely. ‘They believe in Scripture because the 
Holy Spirit bears witness in their hearts. A man, when 
driven to this last resource of fanatics, visionaries, and im- 
postors, the resource of Mahometans and Mormons, should 
at once own himself vanquished. This pretence is exceed- 
ingly convenient, for it supplies the place of argument and 
logic. Iremaina Presbyterian, because God tells me in my 
heart that I am in the true religion. We do not think it 
worth while to undertake seriously to confute this assertion. 
All reasonable persons have an irresistible inclination to laugh 
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at this peremptory mode of settling a controversy. Pity, dis- 
gust, or merriment, if the subject were not so grave, would be 
the only answers suitable to be given. We knew of a deluded 
lady, who, fearing she had “ sinned the day of grace away,” 
staid on her knees some hours, and at last obtained full for- 
giveness, because she felt her heart as ‘‘ big as a hat.””_ When 
the Lord speaks in an extraordinary manner, he gives ezter- 
nal miraculous signs of his presence, as one may read in so 
many different passages of Scripture, especially in the call of 
Moses, Gideon, and Samson. The ordinary operation of 
divine grace in the hearts of the just, though supernatural, can 
never be a foundation for any assertion or discovery ; and this 
divine grace is never given as the ground for believing or main- 
taining any thing contrary to the doctrine held and proposed 
by the Church of Christ, which doctrine is founded, not 
upon internal and invisible revelation accessible to nobody, 
but upon facts performed in the face of the whole world, 
and of a brilliancy greater than that of the sun. Nor do we 
need to dwell upon the passage of St. John, with which vision- 
aries would try to uphold their delirious notions, — ‘* Ye have an 
unction from above, and ye know all things.”? For such per- 
sons as bring forward their own visions and imaginations, on the 
strength of this text, should prove first that this is said of them, 
and not rather the following : — ‘‘ Thou sayest, I am rich, and 
made wealthy, and I have need of nothing ; and thou knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.’’ Yes, they have the best reasons for applying to them- 
selves the following passages. ‘‘ If one will not hear the Church, 
let him be to thee as a heathen and publican.’? — Matt. xviii. 
17. ‘*O senseless Galatians! who hath bewitched you, that 
you should not obey the truth ?”? ‘“* The animal man knoweth 
not the things that are of the Spirit of God.’ Hence, it is not 
to every one that opens the Epistle of St. John, that this is 
said, — ‘** You have an unction from above, and ye know all 
things’; it is to such as love God with all their heart, are 
docile to their pastors, and revere in them the authority of 
Christ ; for St. John. immediately adds, ‘‘ I have not written to 
you as to such as know not the truth, but as to such as know 
it.”” He who does not acknowledge thoroughly and sincerely 
the Church to be the ground and pillar of truth, to be the rock 
against which the gates of hell ggall not prevail, has no share 
in those words of St. John, but™™&ther in these of St. Jude: 
—<‘‘ These are they who separate themselves, sensual men, 
having not the Spirit.””— Ver. 19. 
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But we must conclude here, for the present, our review of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. We have found it full 
of false reasoning, of arbitrary and absurd applications of 
Scriptural passages, of obvious and strongly marked contra- 
dictions, of shallow views, and false conclusions. We have 
conclusively established, we think, that Presbyterians have in 
no respect whatever any reason or argument to offer in de- 
fence of the inspiration of Scripture, and that there is for them 
no rational ground on which to believe it to be the Word of 
God. We have also shown, that, on every principle, even on 
their own, they cannot refuse to admit as Scripture some books 
which they choose to reject. We may, then, conclude that 
Presbyterianism precludes the very possibility of making an act 
of faith, of believing any thing reasonable this pretended Con- 
fession of Faith may contain, undermines Christianity, and 
leaves men with empty shadows and sonorous words instead of 
religious truth. It is not a confession, it is a real, stanch, 
bold, and blasphemous negation of faith. 


Hi 
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Arr. V.— Schiller’s Esthetic Theory. 


Tue following communication, sent us by the accomplished 
translator of Schiller’s Esthetic Prose, noticed in our Review 
for July last, we very willingly insert, out of esteem for the 
writer. 


“ This Review, for July, 1845, contained an article on Schiller’s 
ZEsthetic Prose, a work then just translated. It was more particu- 
larly a critique of his A¢sthetic Theory, as developed in the series 
of letters upon human culture, raising fundamental objections there- 
to from the Christian point of view. But as it seemed to the writ- 
er of this that the theory in question not only sacrificed no Chris- 
tian principle, but rather corroborated and sustained them all, at 
the same time being, if well understood, the ally and harbinger of 
Christian culture, the editor has, with great courtesy, opened his 
pages for a vindication of Schiller’s position. The present article 
is an attempt at such, rather than at a distinct reply to the Review. 
As briefly as possible, it will be an exposition of the A‘sthetic The- 
ory, and its relation to Christianity. This, however, will involve a 
reply to the chief objection raised by the Reviewer against it; and 
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the attempt is hazarded from a deep sense of the beauty and prac- 
tical necessity of the theory, and from a desire to establish it in the 
esteem of those who are watching for every thing that tends to re- 
produce the divine life in human hearts. 

* At first sight, Schiller’s theory would seem to have no rela- 
tion at all to any question of morals or of Christian culture. But 
this is owing solely.to its abstract and esthetic form. It seems 
intended to establish, by metaphysical disquisition, the laws which 
develope, at the best, only a true artist, or a good citizen of the 
state. Its composition was prompted by the events of the French 
Revolution, that great effort of the individual to annihilate the state, 
and substitute every shade and extreme of idiosyncrasy in place of 
that legal development and composite order of humanity which re- 
spects the state, because that is the finest result of the man. Schil- 
ler seems only to wish to solve that political problem, without re- 
course to experience: Can there be a pure state, and at the same 
time a pure humanity ? or rather, What instrumentality will effect 
the latter, in order to create the former? He states the fine arts to 
be this medium, beauty to be a necessity of humanity, and the 
secret of culture to consist in the final equipoise of opposing impuls- 
es by its agency. And, at first sight, all the significance of his 
theory seems to be exhausted at this point alone. Even Herder 
called it one-sided and partial, probably because its form was pure- 
ly esthetic, while he must have seen that it was capable of a 
Christian application, and was intended to minister to every want 
of the human soul, whether political, moral, or artistic. The Re- 
viewer sees this potential capacity. of the theory, but considers it 
nevertheless to be deficient when carried to its ultimates. ‘To us 
rather it seems eminently to subserve the cause of Christianity, 
and, for a pure product of the intellect, to be singularly manifold 
and exhaustive. It states a prime condition for the successful em- 
bodiment of Christianity in the life of man. 

“If Schiller meant to declare that the evolution of this ideal 
beauty, and the consequent equilibrium of reason and desire, of the 
subjective and the objective man (person and condition), complet- 
ed man’s culture, established a virtuous character, and fulfilled: his 
destiny, the Reviewer might well object; since such a declaration 
would only raise a problem that would remain for ever innocent of 
a solution, — namely, How can this ideal beauty secure the abso- 
lute right? how can it,-furthermore, decide the will in favor of that 
right? If Schiller meant to say that the play-impulse was equiva- 
lent to love, or even charity, that virtue was an affection of the 
passive nature, or that the said impulse could nerve a struggle 
against desire in favor of duty ; if, in fine, it was his object to show, 
by means of his theory, that man can originate and put into prac- 
tical operation the means of positive virtue,—-that he is at once 
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lever and fulcrum, weight and power, — we might well thank the 
Reviewer for exposing the hateful visage of this idolatry, and for 
reprobating a system that would make revelation superfluous, and 
leave unanswered all the imminent question of grace and prayer. 
But to us, — we speak in deference, and yet with a feeling of great 
certainty, —to us Schiller appears to be guilty of no such blun- 
ders, but, on the contrary, to frame a theory which virtually ex- 
cludes their possibility. 

“‘ Briefly, the validity of his theory depends upon the force and 
meaning given to the play-impulse. If we can precisely define its 
function, we shall be able to decide whether or not the theory in 
question is ultimately Christian. 

“The Aisthetic Letters are an attempt to display the process 
which evolves man’s freedom. Schiller explains, that he does not 
mean that freedom ‘ which necessarily appertains to man, consider- 
ed as an intelligence, and which can neither be given to man nor 
taken from him; but that which is based upon his compound na- 
ture.’ — p. 93. If this freedom, or equipoise of man’s two essen- 
tial ingredients, the residue of a last analysis, and the corroboration 
of his humanity, can be secured, he is thus, and thus alone, able to 
make definite acquisitions, to fulfil the laws of right, and to express 
in life all the moral truth of which he is conscious. It is evident 
that we are now giving his theory its Christian application, pur- 
posely avoiding to notice its capacity to include the citizen or the 
artist. Schiller confines himself throughout to this simple proposi- 
tion of the necessity of freedom as the condition of culture. He 
does not say how man acquires a cognition of that duty which this 
state of freedom alone can make available to him; whether it is an 
idea of the pure reason, or whether it is revealed to him ad ex- 
tra. The decision of that question is not necessary to the integ- 
rity of his theory ; no matter in what way the ideas of right and 
of duty are presented to man, he can realize them successfully 
only through this preéstablished harmony, this freedom of his com- 
pound nature. ‘Till that is gained, the free-will which he possesses 
as an intelligence is a superfluous and only potential energy. It 
can act with vigorous accuracy only when freed from either of his 
two ground-impulses, that is, when they mutually cancel each 
other, as forces, by the creation of an equipoise. But what shall 
create it? What shall induce this state in man, which is neither 
subjectively nor objectively contingent, and yet neither internally 
nor externally constrained, — the state of play or freedom? Schil- 
ler declares, that the intuition of beauty can alone create it, and 
evolve this play-impulse, which is not a force, but only the condi- 
tion, the appearance, of a force, as a certain indeterminate state of 
water must precede its crystallization. It is a condition of mere 
determinableness, and yet without it no determination can ensue. 
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“The Letters ieee sufficiently and happily explain the va- 
lidity of the division of man’s nature into two primary impulses, 
the possibility of their indifferentism, or the evolution of the play- 
impulse, and also the manner in which the cognition of beauty can 
effect it. ‘As the esthetic inclination of the mind gives the first 
impulse to freedom, it is easy to perceive that it cannot result from 
freedgm, and consequently can have no moral origin. It must be 
a ci nature; favoring accident alone can loose the bonds of the 
physiéal condition, and lead the savage to the shrine of beauty.” — 
p- 129. Yet it is an accident which has all the conditions of uni- 
versality and necessity. Nature is invariable in this respect, and 
everywhere makes her first attempt upon the mind as beauty. If 
Schiller seems, in any place, to make it a condition of certain cir- 
cumstances and favorable conjunctures, he refers to the development 
of the ideal beauty ; but even the savage is rescued from his ani- 
mality by ‘ delight in show, inclination for ornament and for play.’ 
The progress of the race from the necessitous state of nature to the 
state of freedom, which evolves the highest beauty, as among the 
Greeks, is described with great felicity in Letters XXVI. and 
XXVII. But all of them have such a strict logical sequence from 
the very first, and so skilfully develope the main idea, while clear- 
ing away objections, that to designate the particular scope of any 
fragment is only to tempt objections, which, after all, do not im- 
pinge upon the main design. 

“To return. That this cognition of beauty is the only effective 
medium for the production of freedom will be evident when we 
attempt to apply any other known process or method of influence. 
In vain will you make a representation of truth, with the hope of 
bringing the will into harmony with duty. The will has not yet 
been provided with a free arena for its volitive power, and to say 
that any representation of duty will create this freedom is to say 
that the house can build the workmen. The will cannot make 
choice of duty, and attempt to fulfil the high requisitions of reli- 
gion, till it is extricated from the distracting warfare of two impuls- 
es yet inastate of nature. That particular degree of culture is 
prerequisite which consists in removing the constraint of nature, 
and substituting an intermediate condition, which the will can take 
advantage of for the ulterior purposes of growth. ‘The earth, with 
its cold moisture, its dark and coarse grains and passages, can never 
quicken the willing seed; the air, with its warmth and sunlight, a 
vast solution of vegetative principles, cannot tempt forth a single 
fibre to take root in nothing. But a mutual equipoise of these ex- 
tremes, in lively activity and yet in harmony, is the only condition 
upon which the germ will pnt forth its capacities and establish its 
personality. The realization of the great law of duty is man’s des- 
tiny ; to that all culture points; the end cannot itself be a prelimi- 
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nary, the undeveloped and embarrassed will cannot do homage to the 
right, any more than a kraal of Hottentots can worship the tender- 
ness of Raphael, or the majesty of Michel Angelo. 

‘“‘ Schiller still farther proves that the cognition of beauty is the 
only medium for the production of freedom, by proving that beauty 
is a necessity of humanity, and that its first development in any 
race or clime, whether rude and fragmentary or graceful and com- 
plete, is the first evolution of the play-impulse, which is equivalent 
to freedom. ‘This requires an examination of experience and a 
historical treatment, better suited to an artistic discussion than to 
the purely abstract method pursued by Schiller. Still, a few hints 
and indications of facts sufficiently define his meaning, while they 
prove that moral culture has hitherto advanced, up to a certain 
point, in exact proportion to the development of the idea of beauty, 
even of that imperfect beauty afforded by experience. ‘In man, 
as presented by experience, beauty finds an already depraved and 
perverse matter, which robs it of its ideal perfection, in proportion 
as he blends with that his individual disposition. Far from defin- 
ing its conception, with the crowd of critics, from isolated phenom- 
ena, and making itself responsible for the deficiency which man 
displays under its influence, we know, rather, that it is man who 
transfers to beauty the incompleteness of his individuality.’ — p. 80. 
He contrasts Rome with Greece to show that moral culture has 
advanced in exact proportion to the development of beauty, as far 
as acertain point. ‘This point has always been identical with the 
point of highest cognition of the idea of right. The Greek nature 
was an example of perfect equipoise and freedom ; the reason why 
so much, and yet why no more, determination ensued, is to be found 
in the degree to which truth and duty were cognized. The race 
was susceptible, but the moment did not favor, compared with the 
present. Now, ‘ the favoring moment finds an unsusceptible race.’ 

** We now see the reason why Schiller, in common with all the 
highest minds of Germany, lays so much stress upon the phenom- 
enon of Grecian art and culture. Seen from his point of view, 
it appears as if Greece was intended to symbolize to us the esthet- 
ic state of freedom, which is the condition for all positive life, for 
the realization of all deeds of heroism and virtue. Its broad and 
equable development contrasts nobly with our one-sided and frag- 
mentary culture, and we almost forget its indifferentism when con- 
templating its character of harmony and repose. The intensity of 
our modern life, the morbid growth of single faculties, the univer- 
sal respect for the function as the unit-measure of the man, the 
million mental deformities which obtain in our social state, do more 
than spoil artists, scholars, citizens, and are quite as fatal to the 
heart as to the head. Our will is not free, as much because our 
culture offers it no vantage-ground of freedom and repose, as be- 
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cause certain passions and habits keep it down, like Gulliver fas- 
tened with a million hairs. Every thing concurs to mar our natures, 
and defeat our destiny, — the passional man rules with blind force, 
and interferes to complete the confusion commenced by a false de- 
velopment of intellect, and a culture which does not give us har- 
mony and freedom, but only civilization and disease. A nineteenth 
century full of ancient Greeks would be full of better Christians. 
Had the old Athens of Plato been in that line of culture which 
went forth from the manger in Bethlehem, there would have been 
a veritable Zion; because the culture of the Greek secured to him 
his will, while the revelation of Christ would have manifested to 
him the way. 

“* At the foot of the broad staircase of the Louvre, which leads 
to the picture-gallery, where modern art has: collected numerous 
symbols of diseased modern culture, odds and ends of mind, mon- 
strosities, partial beauties, entire shams, intense passions of the 
theatre and the pot-house, battle-pieces, portraits with eyes and 
noses of determined idiosyncrasy, there stands an antique bust 
of Jupiter. The stranger, eager to ascend the marble steps and 
revel in all the promised beauties of his catalogue, is arrested, in 
spite of his hot dilettantism, by that majestic antique, whose re- 
pose and self-sufficiency convey the keenest rebuke to the child of 
modern culture, hastening to distract and belittle himself still farther 
with the novel trifles of modern art. With what a godlike indiffer- 
ence do the serene eyes look forth beyond the bustle and empresse- 
ment of that broad and splendid staircase, up which continually 
streams a current of little fragments of men and women, but no 
whole nature! It must be a man of uncommon impertinence who 
can gaze unabashed at that countenance of freedom, and who does 


not feel humbled beneath that expression of potential will. One is 


willing to linger for ever at the portal, and the obligation to go and 
see the pictures suddenly becomes distasteful and intrusive. The 
spell was hidden in that old chisel, long ago rusted and rotted, 
which struck out these lineaments of a self-poised nature, of a will 
waiting for its highest object. If only some green peak of the 
Olympic ridge had overshadowed Nazareth, and to a race so sus- 
ceptible had been revealed its highest destiny ! 

‘* But it were foolish in us to ignore so rich an experience as that 
ancient culture, and refuse to define it, to appropriate its lesson and 
make it tell upon the hfe of to-day. The Catholic Church has 
herself done the next best thing. She has filled her chapels with 
sweet faces of Mary, and holy, suffering faces of martyred saints ; 
the vistas of her majestic naves are closed with canvass made im- 
mortal by Annunciations, Ascensions, or that divine and melting 
tragedy of sorrow ; the Mass of Mozart sweeps over that sea of 
bending hearts, so full of surging passions, like the voice of Jesus 
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over the stormy lake ; the sanctified art of the Middle Ages in- 
vites men and women, in the very act of worship and confession, 
to tranquillity, and strives to create that free esthetic condition 
which renders possible the mightiest efforts of a heaven-directed 
will. But has that art itself the requisite tranquillity ? Has it not 
all the faults of modern culture? With rare exceptions, does it 
not too often distract and agonize, and miss the breadth and repose 
of antique art in too exclusive appeals to veneration, to sympathy, 
or to fancy? And yet whatever freedom from austerity, whatever 
grace and dignity, is found in the hamlets of the South of Europe, 
may safely be attributed to the altar-piece of the nearest church, 
or the perpetual miracle of its chiselled spire. 

‘* With respect to Schiller’s theory, the point to be kept in promi- 
nence is this: the play-impulse is only an indeterminate condition. 
It cannot be equivalent to love, it affords no determination in any 
province of human nature. It is null, as far as positive action is 
concerned ; and yet it is not null, because it makes determinate ac- 
tion possible. Schiller distinctly says: —‘ It has been explicitly 
proved, that beauty affords no result either to the intellect or the 
volition, that it interferes in no operation either of reflection or res- 
olution, that it only imparts to both the ability, but leaves the actual 
use of this ability undefined. Thus all external assistance is re- 
moved, and the pure logical form, the idea, must address itself di- 
rectly to the intellect; the pure moral form, the law, directly to 
the volition...... Thus the most important task of culture consists 
in subjecting man to form, while yet in his pure physical life, and 
in making him esthetieal, so far only as the realm of beauty can 
ever extend,—since the moral condition can unfold itself only 
from the esthetical, and not from the physical condition.’ 

** It follows from this, that, even if Schiller held the opinion, that 
virtue was to be placed in inclination, and duty to win obedience in 
the guise of beauty, it could in no wise be deduced from his esthet- 
ic theory, nor could the play-impulse be rendered responsible 
therefor, because it is responsible for nothing; it only makes hu- 
man nature fallow for the reception of truth, and free to gird itself 
for any struggle. Schiller did indeed diverge from the asceticism 
of Kant, and was not satisfied with his Judaic promulgation of the 
moral imperative. But while he sought to infuse the Christian 
principle of love or charity into the ethical system of Kant, he 
never meant to assert that duty could be made play, or that virtue 
was any thing less than a positive acquisition, based upon the stern- 
est renunciation. It is to be won because it is decreed to be an 
imperative necessity of our natures; it is the end of our being. 
Yet none the less can we be taught to love that which is so su- 
premely hard to obtain; and his nature certainly is the highest and 
best developed, the nearest to the Christian type, who has succeeded 
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in making his inclination coincide with the law of duty. Schiller 
was not so weak in theory or in practice as to demand that duty 
should be made easy ; he did not believe in the accidental, but in 
the necessary, agreement of duty and inclination. The former re- 
sults from the demands and impulses of a nature not yet in perfect 
balance, of a volition not yet free. The latter is the product of a 
nature which commenced with the esthetic condition. ‘That truly 
advances morality, which destroys the opposition between inclina- 
tion and goodness.’ 

‘** There is much in the two essays, Upon the Necessary Limits 
in the Use of Beautiful Forms, and Upon Aisthetic Manners, which 
assists one to form a correct notion of the strictness of Schiller’s 
ethical scheme. While in the Letters he allows to beauty no de- 
termining power, but only seeks to construct a determinable con- 
dition, in these Essays he limits with severity the influence of 
taste, declaring that no morality can exist where satisfaction deter- 
mines the will. His great merit here consists in his skilful state- 
ment of the relation of taste and morals; a noble subject, and 
upon which no little loose thinking prevails. And nowhere does 
he utter one word of treason against the Christian duties of self- 
denial and sacrifice, but contends that these are part of virtue, and 
therefore to be loved. 

‘* But how can they be loved, and how can virtue generally be- 
come an object of desire? Only by a personal experience of its 
desirableness, since our present condition demands a radical reversal 
of the soul’s action. Our nature rather attaches the charm of in- 
clination to the party of the passions. The savage, whom no cul- 
ture has yet freed from the dominion of his physical condition, who 
does not desire nobly, because he does not contemplate noble ends, 
and who cannot will loftily, because no culture has bestowed upon 
him the requisite freedom, is a prey to his impulses, and that which 
is mere passional force cannot even be called inclination. The 
man, who, by means of the esthetic condition, has emerged from 
his barbarism, and is free to choose to the extent of his cognitions, 
may be said to err through inclination ; he follows the bias of his 
passions. But if he decides always, no matter at what sacrifice of 
inclination, in favor of virtue, he is under the constraint of duty ; 
and yet this is the passage to that state of highest inclination, where 
duty begins to be loved on its own intrinsic merits, which it has by 
being identical with the’ nature of God, the lawgiver. This is the 
Christian state of charity, and ensues when we begin to love the 
Lord with all our heart and soul. The will is still determined by 
the necessity of duty, but renunciation is less severe only because 
our inclination now harmonizes with our duty. An intermediate 
struggle has turned the tables completely, and we play at that 
which was formerly our toil. This is the meaning of Schiller, 
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when he speaks of the coincidence of inclination and duty ; he ob- 
jects, with special distinctness, to the confusion of the natural in- 
clination of the sensuous man with that inclination whose sole 
condition is the abolition of the former. And when he says, ‘ That 
truly advances morality which destroys the opposition between in- 
clination and goodness,’ he refers to that esthetic condition which 
first sets in freedom the palsied will, and makes it able to abolish 
the natural inclination by commencing that intermediate struggle 
which leads to the love of duty. Thus we fall back again upon 
the function of the play-impulse, which is the first result of culture, 
regarding man as a race, and announcing a general law. Schiller’s 
theory gives man his freedom, without lending a bias to his will. 
What condition more favorable for the cognition of right and duty, 
and for the realization in life of Christian principles ! 

“Then, so far as the main idea of this theory is concerned, one 
is at liberty to frame what special theology he will. It is opposed 
to neither the Catholic nor Protestant formulas, and is made neither 
more nor less valid by the application of any particular creed. ‘The 
Catholic may believe in a supernatural order, and claim for it a vi- 
tal difference from the order of grace assumed by the Protestant ; 
the former may insist that though the latter makes use of the super- 
natural diction, he means nothing but the natural order and a natu- 
ral destiny, — and the latter may maintain that the supernatural or- 
der of the Catholic is nothing but the Calvinistic order of grace. 
Schiller’s theory contradicts neither position ; it simply makes vir- 
tue possible, be it presented for cognition in forms never so various. 
It decides neither for nor against either; and the play-impulse is 
so strictly defined, that it cannot surpass its function to decide any 
thing whatever in the domain of theology. That function having 
now been explained, we leave the discussion of the theory, though 
many interesting but subordinate points might claim our attention. 
With many thanks for the editor’s courtesy, we forbear trespassing 
farther upon his valuable pages, albeit the temptation is not small 


to write at greater length concerning Schiller and the value of his 
esthetic works.” 


Mr. Weiss, the translator of Schiller’s /Esthetic Prose, dis- 
senting from our remarks on Schiller’s esthetic theory, in 
our Review for July last, has sent us the foregoing com- 
munication in its defence. He contends that we were wrong 
in representing that theory as repugnant to Christianity ; for, 
in his judgment, it ‘‘ not only sacrifices no Christian principle, 
but rather corroborates and sustains them all; ..... being, 
if rightly understood, the ally and the harbinger of Christian 
culture.” If we adopted his reading of Christianity, we 
might, perhaps, admit this ; for we confess we see no essential 
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difference between Schiller’s esthetic theory, and that Liberal 
Christianity, of which our friend is a worthy and devoted 
preacher. But when we speak of Christianity, we of course 
mean Christianity as the Church teaches it ; for we admit no 
Christianity, properly so called, independent of the Church ; 
and it is with the Christianity inseparable and indistinguishable 
from the Church, that we maintain Schiller’s theory is utterly 
incompatible. 

Schiller’s theory is invented as a new theory of moral and 
social improvement, and, as such, arrogates to itself a part, at 
least, of the work which we are taught to ascribe to Christian- 
ity. ‘This is alone sufficient, be its character in other respects 
what it may, to stamp it as anti-Christian ; for Christianity is 
sufficient and exclusive, and demands, and can admit, in the 
work of moral and social improvement, no rival and no ally. 
Any new theory in regard to such a work, or any theory out- 
side and independent of Christianity, though really intended to 
be auxiliary to Christianity, must always be set down as repug- 
nant to Christianity. Man cannot, without culpable presump- 
tion, attempt to do the work of God. When and where God 
speaks, he must be silent. 

Schiller addressed his /Esthetic Letters to a nobleman of 
high rank, who was enamoured of the principles of the French 
Revolution, or rather who was carried away by the vague no- 
tions of liberty and felicity to be realized on earth, so rife 
throughout all Europe during the latter half of the last century, 
and still entertained by our young dreamers, socialists, radicals, 
and disorganizers. Schiller appears to have been as radical as 
any of his contemporaries in regard to the end they contem- 
plated, though differing from many of them as to the proper 
method to be adopted for its realization. He, as well as they, 
believed in the possibility of a return of the age of gold, of 
recovering the Eden forfeited by sin; and the real question 
which agitated him, and determined the tone and direction of 
his speculations, was, What are the practical means of repro- 
ducing this age of gold, or, in other words, of introducing and 
maintaining universal,.social, and political freedom? He be- 
gins by assuming that this freedom, or the right constitution 
and healthy action of the state, depends, as its necessary con- 
dition, on the inward or personal freedom of the individual. In 
this he differs from the French Republicans. ‘They said, the 
freedom of the individual is the end, and the freedom of the 
state is the means ; reform the state, as the condition of reform- 
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ing the individual ; and therefore they made the revolution, de- 
posed and beheaded their sovereign, and guillotined such of 
the noble, the beautiful, and the good, as preferred their recol- 
lections to their hopes. Schiller recoiled from this, as well 
he might. He reversed the maxim, and said, the freedom of 
the state is the end, that of the individual the means ; reform 
the individual, as the condition of reforming the state ; and gave 
us his esthetic theory. This sounds much more philosophic 


than the formula of the French Republicans, but in reality it is 


less so. ‘The Republicans made the state exist for man, and 
man for himself; Schiller made man exist for the state, and 
the state for — nothing ; since, if the individual be able to attain 
to the freedom supposed without the state, the state is super- 
fluous. , Pit 

But having assumed that the freedom of the’ individual must 
be the foundation of the freedom of the state, Schiller’s prob- 
lem became, How shall the citizens or subjects of a state 
acknowledged to be corrupt and tyrannical be emancipated, 
and established in that personal freedom which is the prerequi- 
site to social and political regeneration? ‘This, if we have not 
totally misapprehended it, is his real problem. ‘The answer, 
as we gather it both from himself and his translator, is, that 
‘¢ the medium of this emancipation is the cognition of beauty,” 
that.is to say, the fine arts, artistic or esthetic culture. 

Man, according to Schiller, in his rude or primitive state, 
prior to esthetic culture, is, in the category of nature, sub- 
ject,to the law of necessity. This necessity is twofold, — the 
necessity of his condition, and that of his own nature. He is 
in this state not properly a person, but a thing, and subjected to 
natural laws as are other things. He can act, indeed, but to an 
end, not for the sake of an end, — instinctively, but not from re- 
flection and volition, — and therefore is incapable of performing 
what are strictly speaking human acts, — actus humani. The 
first thing to be done, then, is to emancipate him from the 
thraldom of nature, to constitute his personality, and place him 
in the condition in which he can act freely, from reflection and 
volition. That is, he must be translated out of nature into 
humanity. This translation out of nature into humanity, or 
this constitution of the personality, is the evolution of what 
Schiller terms the play-impulse (Spieltrieb). How is this to 
be done? By the cognition of beauty, or esthetic culture. 
Hence the mission of art. It is art which liberates man from 
the thraldom of nature, creates him man, harmonizes all his 
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faculties or impulses, and constitutes him master of his condi- 
tion and himself. 

We understand this doctrine very well, but have now neither 
time nor space to enter into its full examination. It will suf- 
fice for our present purpose to consider it under its more pop- 
ular aspects, and to indicate some of the points which are 
hostile to our holy religion. 

1. The fundamental assumption with regard to the free and 
happy order which may be realized on this earth is false and 
unchristian. At the bottom of all Schiller’s speculations lies 
the assumption, that there is, as it were, a heaven which we 
may realize in this world and from this world ; that it is possi- 
ble to introduce and maintain a political and social order in 
which all our natural wants shall be satisfied, in which we shall 
be free from all constraint, exempt from all troubles, disap- 
pointments, and vexations, in which there shall be no disturb- 
ing forces, no anxiety, no sorrow, no wrath, no bitterness, but 
all shall be peace, plenty, love, and joy. But this, Christian- 
ity teaches us, is neither possible nor desirable, and therefore 
is never to be proposed as an object of pursuit. In assuming 
it, and proposing it as an end, Schiller is, then, at war with 
Christianity, as are all classes of socialists of the present day. 
The Christian looks upon this life as intended by Providence 
to be a penance, a probation, a trial, a discipline, and places 
his hopes of happiness exclusively in the world to come. It 
is idle to deny this. Christianity was not given to remove the 
evils and misery of this life, but to teach us patience and re- 
signation under them ; and to enable us to convert them into 
the richest blessings, by humbly submitting to them for God’s 
sake. It sanctions none of the maxims of the socialists, but 
reverses them all. God’s ways are not man’s ways. When he 
comes to redeem us, he comes not in the greatness, majesty, 
and glory of the Godhead, but with his divinity veiled under a 
human form, —not with the lofty step of the conquering 
hero, or the pomp and state of the earthly monarch, but as a 
servant in lowly life, the son of a poor virgin, living in pover- 
ty and want, and followed only by fishermen and _ publicans, 
and at last dying on the cross. Even now, when he comes 
upon our altars or communicates himself to the faithful, to 
gladden the heart, strengthen the soul, and give us a foretaste 
of heaven, he conceals not only his divinity, but also his hu- 
manity, and appears under the ignoble forms of bread and 
wine, — teaching us that our greatness is in our littleness, our 
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strength in our weakness, our glory in our humility. He 
comes not thus, as mad dreamers allege, because his mission 
is specially to the poor, because he comes merely, as we hear 
it blasphemously taught, as a modern socialist, radical, level- 
ler, or democratic revolutionist, — but to sanctify poverty, to 
abash the pride of the world, and to show us that our good 
is not in that which the nations seek after, but in that which 
they despise ; for the poor man, that is not also poor in 
spirit, is no dearer to him than the rich man ‘‘ faring sumptu- 
ously every day.”’ It is through much tribulation and suffer- 
ing that we must enter into the kingdom of heaven. ‘There- 
fore it is that the saints always turn their backs on the world, 
trample its riches and luxuries beneath their feet, and make 
themselves poor and afflicted, that they may have true riches 
and joy with Christ in heaven. All this may be foolishness 
to our socialists and conceited reformers, but the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men. Salvation comes from the humility of the cross. 
What the Christian looks for in this world is not earthly felici- 
ty, is not that he may be full with the goods of this world, and 
have his ‘‘ eyes stand out with fatness,’’ but that he may sac- 
rifice the sacrifices of justice, and hope in God for his reward 
hereafter. He believes that blessed are the poor, those that 
suffer, and those that weep ; for the afflictions of this life are 
designed by our merciful Father to prepare us for the beatitude 
of the life to come. He thus seeks the cross, and embraces 
it with the most ardent affection ; and, in so doing, receives 
the highest good he is capable of receiving. 

The error of our socialists on this point is one of no small 
magnitude. They all — and in this respect we do not see that 
Schiller differs essentially from them — regard our true good 
as realizable on earth, and in some way or other dependent on 
our external condition. In this they show clearly their hos- 
tility to Christianity. Our real good is not realizable in this 
life, save by promise ; for we do not and cannot accomplish 
our destiny here. We live here by hope, not by fruition. 
Then, again, what is really for our good here is in no case 
and in no sense whatever dependent on our external condition. 
It is, in all cases, independent of circumstances. We need 
no change in our external condition and circumstances, in 
order to receive the highest good of which we are capable. 
God may be found by the humblest and most abject slave, as 
well as by the proudest potentate of the earth; and the soul 
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that finds God, or to whom God reveals himself, has all good, 
even the supreme good itself. While we are seeking to better 
ourselves by bettering our condition, to prepare ourselves for 
virtue and happiness by struggling to create a new political, 
social, or industrial order, we overlook this fact, draw our 
minds off from God, fix our affections on things of the earth, 
and lose for ever our true good. Labor not for the meat that. 
perisheth, but for the meat that endureth unto everlasting life. 
If you would be truly wise, seek first the kingdom of God 
and his justice, and fear nothing for the rest. If you believe 
not this, have «at least the manliness to avow that you believe 
not Christianity. 

2. But we cannot accept Schiller’s account of the rude or 
primitive state of man. Man is not primitively a thing, but 
essentially a person. ‘There fs no such necessity of nature as 
is alleged, from which he needs to be emancipated. Man, we 
admit, is enslaved, is a slave to his condition, and to his appe- 
tites, propensities, and passions ; but if there be any truth in 
Christianity, this slavery is voluntary, not necessary, — the ef- 
fect, not of his want of freedom, but of his abuse of his freedom. 
So far as this is not the case, he is never, and can never, be 
emancipated. As longas he lives, he must be affected in both 
his intellect and his sensibility by the objective world ; for he 
does not and cannot make the world in which he lives ; and so 
long as he remains here, concupiscence remains, against which 
he. must struggle. We deny, on the one hand, that man is 
subject to such a necessity of nature as Schiller assumes ; and, 
on the other, the possibility of such a liberty as he contends 
for. 

3. So far as man is voluntarily enslaved, he needs to be 
emancipated ; but we deny that the emancipation implied is 
effected or can be effected by the cognition of beauty, or even 
of truth and goodness. The simple cognition is never suffi- 
cient to liberate the soul, and place man, in his interior nature, 
above himself and his condition. If there be any thing certain, 
it is, that Christianity teaches that this liberation is possible 
only by divine grace infused into the heart, elevating and 
strengthening the will, and inclining it to God. So far as the 
evolution of Schiller’s play-impulse designates a state of free- 
dom not purely imaginary, but possible and desirable, it is to 
be effected, not by esthetic culture, but by the infusion of di- 
vine grace and by Christian culture, or ascetic discipline. 

These three considerations are sufficient to justify our objec- 
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tions to Schiller’s theory on the ground of its repugnance to 
Christianity. But Mr. Weiss thinks that it is, nevertheless, 
the ally and harbinger of Christianity. His view, if we rightly 
seize it, is, that the evolution.of the freedom Schiller intends 
to express by the word play-impulse is the necessary prepara- 
tion for Christianity, or preliminary condition of its operation 
and influence. It is, therefore, necessary to Christianity, the 
‘¢ prime condition of the embodiment of Christianity in the life 


of men.” If Schiller’s account of the rude or primitive man. 


were to be received, some preparation for Christianity would 
undoubtedly be necessary, for Christianity can do nothing for 
man before he exists. Man must be, before he can be the 
subject of Christian influences. But if this account be re- 
jected, and man assumed to be in all states what Christianity 
represents him to be, no such preliminary work is necessary or 
admissible. No preparation for grace is admissible, because 
grace must go before all efforts at our emancipation, or else 
those efforts will be unavailing. It can go before, for we know 
it can begin to operate from the first moment of our existence, 
since the holy prophet Jeremias and St. John the Baptist were 
each sanctified from his mother’s womb, and since infants from 
the moment of birth are regenerated in holy baptism. 

But it seems that we were wrong, according to Mr. Weiss, 
in identifying Schiller’s play-impulse with love, and also in 
ranking Schiller among modern idolaters. Possibly we were ; 
but it may be well to bear in mind that the complaints of mis- 
representation, which theorists and their friends make when- 
ever their theories are represented in an unfavorable light, are, 
as a general rule, to be received with some hesitation. For 
ourselves, we are much inclined to believe that whoever will 
set forth any modern theory, German theory especially, in its 
true light, will be accused by its friends of ignorance, of mis- 
apprehension, and misrepresentation. ‘The modern mind, the 
modern German mind in particular, is remarkable for its sub- 
jectivity, and the universe it explains by its theories is never 
the universe existing objectively in re, nor even in the con- 
ceptions of the general reason, but the universe which exists 
in the individual reason, imagination, fancy, or idiosyncrasies 
of the theorist himself. The theorist constructs his theory, 
not from data furnished him by the objective world, the world 
which exists alike for all men, but from data which are fur- 
nished by the world which exists for him alone, or the few who 
may be able to content themselves to see all with his eyes. 
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This is especially true of nearly all our modern German 
theorists. ‘Though boasting of their universality and ‘‘ many- 
sidedness,’’ they are remarkable for their narrowness, ‘‘ one- 
sidedness,”’ and egoism. ‘Their eyes are always fixed on their 
own individual Ich, or me, and rarely in their speculations do 
they ever get out of its sphere. It is this fact which makes it 
so extremely difficult for them to explain themselves to schol- 
ars of other schools, and which makes them fancy, whenever 
their theories are translated by scholars of broader and more 
comprehensive views, that they are misrepresented. ‘The fact 
is, that, when their theories are exhibited to the general intelli- 
gence of mankind, they do not recognize them, because they 
are then necessarily divested of what they had received from 
the idiosyncrasies of their framers. ‘This esthetic theory of 
Schiller, for instance, is deduced from another theory enter- 
tained by its author, and this other theory, not from man and 
nature as they really are, or as they are in the general intelli- 
gence, but as they are in Schiller’s own Ich or me. But in 
explaining it, we must not explain it from Schiller’s point of 
view, for that he himself has done, and our explanation would 
be no explanation at all ; but we must explain it from the point 
of view of the universal reason, or of objective truth. In doing 
this, we necessarily and very properly eliminate all that is idio- 
syncratic, all that depends on Schiller’s own peculiar mode of 
seeing reality, and retain only what may be made intelligible to 
all men, and without Schiller as well as with him. But we 
cannot do this without making the theory appear very different, 
and apparently another theory, from what it appears to him and 
to his friends. Yet we do not thus misrepresent it, but truly 
represent it. 

In the brief exposition we gave of the theory in question, 
we aimed simply to present its leading features in the light of 
general philosophy, or its essential principles in such a light as 
to be truly apprehended by the general intelligence. We sought, 
in a word, simply to translate the theory out of Schiller’s pri- 
vate reason into the reason of the race ; and we have seen, as 
yet, no ground to think that we did not render him truly and 
faithfully. ‘That Schiller used the term play-impulse to desig- 
nate the freedom or state which he assumed to result from the 
cognition of beauty or esthetic culture, we were not ignorant ; 
but we identified it with love, for the very reason that he gave 
it as the effect of the cognition of beauty. If Schiller relied 
on this effect as the condition of virtue, he relied on sentiment, 
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or an affection of the passive nature, which we term love, as 
distinguished from charity, because it can be nothing else. 
Thus we reasoned, and if Schiller himself reasoned different- 
ly, that was his fault, not ours. Schiller certainly relies on 
art or esthetic culture to evolve that inward state which is to 
him the condition sine qua non, at least, of all virtuous action. 
But the subjective principle of the power or influence of art is 
the sensibility. The province of art is to embody or reveal 
the beautiful. The intellect apprehends the beautiful, which 
affects the sensibility and produces a sentiment which, in our 
language, is called love. Here begins and ends the whole in- 
fluence of art. Here is the whole sphere of the influence of 
esthetic culture ; for any culture extending beyond this sphere 
is not esthetic, but moral, religious, social, or intellectual. 
Then, in making the cognition of beauty the medium of the 
liberation of the individual from the thraldom of nature, and of 
placing him in the condition to do his duty, or to be virtuous, 
Schiller necessarily relied on love. To excite this love by 
appeal to the sensibility, and to evolve the play-impulse, are 
precisely one and the same thing, as all must admit. Where, 
then, is our error in identifying the play-impulse with what we 
termed love ? 

We are not quite ignorant of the German esthetic theories 
in general. We know very well that many among ourselves, 
half Germanized, regard man as endowed with a faculty dis- 
tinct from intellect, from will, and from sensibility, to which art 
addresses itself, — a faculty which they cannot name, define, 
nor describe, and the existence of which no sound psycholo- 
gist can admit. ‘There is no peculiar mystery in the influence 
of art. Such is our nature, that, when we have intuition of 
the beautiful, it moves our sensibility, attracts us towards it, 
and affords us a sensible delight. ‘This is all. Beauty ap- 
peals, as beauty, not to the intellect, not to the will, but solely 
to the sensibility. In relation to the intellect it is truth, to the 
will it is goodness. But art, as art, deals with beauty alone, 
and its aim is to affect the sensibility. It may affect it, and 
turn it towards what is true and good, and then it aids intellec- 
tual and moral culture ; or it may turn it in an opposite direc- 
tion, and then it becomes the minister of vice and corruption. 
In the former case, it is commendable and useful ; in the lat- 
ter, it is not. But it is as much art in the one case as in the 
other. There is more perfect art in the Elective Affinities 
than in the Wilhelm Tell or the Wallenstein. 
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Nor is it true that the general tendency of art, or esthetic 
culture, is to liberate the mind. ‘The panders to vice know 
very well that art is one of the most effectual means of en- 
chaining their victims, and do not fail to enlist architecture, 
poetry, music, painting, sculpture, in their service, as is but 
too well known ; and we may lay it down as an invariable rule, 
that art uniformly tends to corrupt, when not preceded and ac- 
companied by high spiritual, or moral and religious culture. 
Art, in the hands of the saint, ministers to virtue ; in the hands 
of the sinner, to vice. ‘The soul must have been liberated, 
the will elevated, its affections purified, by other than esthetic 
influences, before esthetic culture can aid moral progress. 
The ‘‘ love of show and finery” is not a proof of that in- 
ward freedom desired, is not a preparation for the gospel of 
truth, as our friend imagines ; but is itself a vice, and the indi- 
cation of a soul already enslaved by a hateful passion. Cer- 
tainly we cannot regard those of our sisters, or our. wives and 
daughters, who manifest the love for show and finery in’ the 
highest degree, as being the nearest the kingdom of heaven, 
or as being in the best possible state to listen to the Gospel, 
and to yield to its self-sacrificing precepts. 

That we were wrong in classing Schiller with modern idol- 
aters, we do not admit. Modern idolatry does not consist in 
worshipping wood or stone, four-footed beasts, the stars of 
heaven, or images made with men’s hands ; but in worshipping 
humanity itself. For charity it substitutes the sentiment of 
love, for the love of God the love of man, for heaven the 
earth, and for revelation the instincts of the race. It makes 
man the beginning and end, the a quo and the ad quem of all 
right action. From man, too, it looks for all its strength, all 
the force or power requisite to work out our true good. 
All its theories presuppose the sufficiency of man, and its 
study is to find out how man, by exerting his own energy, may 
effect the end he holds to be desirable. It may admit in words 
a Supreme Being, but this Supreme Being is to be found only 
in the fixed and invariable laws of nature and the human soul, 
and aids us only because such is the character of these laws, 
that, if we conform to them, we shall find ourselves better off 
than if we neglect them. ‘To obey him is simply to follow 
nature, to conform to the natural order, —the old Epicurean 
doctrine under a new dress, entirely excluding Providence, 
and all active interference of the Creator in the government of 
the world. God has made the world, and leaves it to itself. 
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If it recognizes Jesus Christ, or, out of deference to the preju- 
dices of the age, resolves to patronize him for a time, it is sim- 
ply as a brother man, who is worthy of our respect, inasmuch 
as he has suggested some wise rules for the regulation of life, 
and has set us in his own life an example of a very high order 
of excellence, worthy of our imitation, and serving to show us 
what we may ourselves be and do if we choose. 

Now, it is well known that Schiller was no Christian, or 
may be known by any one who will read his Philosophical 
Letters. He was in his way a Reformer, and sought to re- 
make man ; but all his theories imply that he did not look be- 
yond man himself, and that man is his own beginning and end. 
His love was for man, his hope was placed in man, and out of 
man, by aid of esthetic culture, was to arise the new and bril- 
liant social order he contemplated. He therefore belonged to 
the class of modern idolaters, and we were not wrong in de- 
signating his theory as one of the forms of modern idolatry. 
Practically, it would prove to be one of the worst of these 
forms, because it places first in order of time and rank, and as 
the foundation of all other culture, esthetic culture ; which is 
to place the sensibility above reason and will. ‘To place sen- 
sibility above reason and will, when it comes to morals, is to 
place the inferior soul above the superior, the flesh above the 
spirit. 

There are several other matters on which Mr. Weiss, in 
vindicating Schiller, touches, that we must reluctantly pass 
over. He has travelled and can speak of art from personal 
observation, an advantage we cannot claim. But, with all def- 
erence, we must doubt the superiority in all respects of 
Grecian over Christian art, or of the Greeks as a race over 
the Jews. We do not think it.is really a matter of regret that 
our Lord did not choose to be born of a Greek virgin instead 
of a Jewish, or that in this respect the Supreme Wisdom com- 
mitted a blunder. We are far also from believing the Gospel 
would have been improved, even if ‘‘ some green peak from the 
Olympic ridge”’ had overshadowed the cradle of Bethlehem. 
The Greeks have unquestionably contributed somewhat to the 
artistic culture of the race, but we owe far less to this vain, fic- 
kle, turbulent, faithless race, than is commonly imagined by 
scholars. Of what is valuable in modern civilization, which 
we have retained from the ancient heathen world, a much lar- 
ger part is due to the ancient Romans than to the ancient 
Greeks. The Greek mind was subtle, but sophistical. It 
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wanted the balance, the sober common sense, and the firm 
grasp of principle, which belonged to the Roman mind. But 
this is a topic we cannot now discuss. 

Schiller’s translator thinks that the nearer inclination and 
duty coincide, the nearer do we approximate the Christian 
type ; that is, we advance in Christian perfection in proportion 
as we find in our flesh less and less opposition to duty. There 
may, perhaps, be a sense in which this is true ; but we confess 
we do not know in what sense. As long as we live in this world, 
concupiscence remains, and there must be a struggle, a war- 
fare, between the flesh and the spirit ; and the more we advance 
in sanctity, the higher the degree of perfection to which we 
attain, the more severe does the struggle become, because the 
more acute is our perception, on the one hand, of what is 
good, and, on the other, of whatis evil. ‘The greater the saint, 
the greater the struggle ; and hence it is that the saints always 
regard themselves as the greatest of sinners, and are the most 
deeply affected by a sense of their imperfections, the most 
convinced of the necessity of mortification, and of the assist- 
ance of divine grace to keep them from falling. That, in pro- 
portion as we advance, the inclinations of the will coincide 
with duty, is true ; but that the inclinations of the flesh, the in- 
clinations in question, do, we have not yet learned, and do not 
believe ; for the saint must always say ‘‘ in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing, for it is not subject to the law of 
God, nor indeed can be.’? Hence, the combat must be main- 
tained, and, till we are raised in glory, ever will it be necessary 
to chastise our bodies, to mortify the flesh, and to be assisted 
by supernatural grace, to prevent the flesh from gaining the 
mastery over the spirit. — But we are probably talking of mat- 
ters foreign to the ordinary thoughts of our Liberal Christian 
preacher, and of which we ourselves are but poorly qualified, 
neophyte as we are, to speak at all. We leave the subject, 
confident that we have said enough to justify us in asserting 
as we did, that Schiller’s /sthetic Theory is incompatible 
with Christianity. It is one of the numerous theories invented 
in modern times to supersede the Gospel of our Lord, and 
therefore we cannot entertain it, cannot afford it any counte- 
nance, but must, whatever the genius or ability it indicates in 
the author, condemn it as a theory, and without reserve. 








